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SEPARABLE COMPOUND VERBS IN 
GERMAN. 


The purely mechanical treatment which the 
so-called separable compound verbs in Ger- 
man are still receiving in some of our most 
widely used school-grammars makes it seem 
desirable to discuss their origin and nature 
somewhat more fully than has been done of 
late. Asa rule, the student is told that in the 
compound tenses as well as in subordinate 
clauses the prefix stands before the verb and 
is written with it as a single word, but in all 
the other simple tenses ‘‘the prefix stands at 
the end of the sentence.’’ This is then il- 
lustrated by the conjugation of anfangen: ich 
fange an, etc. It seems to me that the con- 
ception of taking a compound verb apart and 
putting the prefix at the end of the sentence, is 
one so entirely contrary to the spirit of the 
language that not even the mind of the be- 
ginner should be burdened with it. 

The question is whether these so-called 
compounds should be regarded as compounds 
atall. Is the relation of adverb to verb in er 
ging aus different from that in ads er ausging, 
except that in the latter clause for general 
syntactical reasons the verb stands at the end? 
Does the relation of adverb to verb in als er 
aus dem hause kam differ from that in ads er 
herauskam, or differ from that in when he 
came out orin lorsqgu’il en sortit? If so, what 
is the difference? 

The view of these compounds set forth in 
Grimwm’s ‘Grammatik,’ ii, pp. 870-921, may be 
briefly summed up thus: There are in Modern 
German a number of adverbs, most of them 
serving also as prepositions, which form with 
verbs a species of loose compounds—loose 
enough to be hardly distinguishable from 
other syntactical combinations like object and 
verb or adjective and noun, yet often con- 
sidered and called compounds and written as 
one word. Er hat hinaufgeschaut and er hat 
in die hohe geschaut are essentially the same 
thing ; Aizau/, in the first sentence, bears to 
the verb geschaut the same relation as in 


die hohe in the second. So we cannot look 
upon compounds like amsprechen, anhalten 
as essentially different from such as /reis- 
prechen, frethalten and can consider such 
compounds only as syntactical combinations, 
and their orthographic amalgamation as a 
peculiarity of German spelling. Ifwe go back, 
however, in the history of the language, we 
find that the number of these loose com- 
pounds decreases and the number of genuine 
compounds increases; so that when we arrive 
at the Old High German we find nearly the 
same condition of things as in the Gothic, 
which knows no separable compounds at all, 
adverbs and verbs entering only into genuine 
composition. From this Grim concludes that 
the German, like the Lat and Greek, had 
originally only genuine verbal compounds, but 
that a process of disintegration has taken 
place: the adverbs were separated from the 
verbs, placed after the latter, and finally even 
removed to the end of the sentence. Only 
six, durch, hinter, iiber, um, unter, wider, had 
entered, with some verbs, into such close union 
in particular significations, that separation was 
impossible, and they thus started to move in 
the same direction with those older six, de, 
ent, er, ge, ver and zer, which have entirely 
lost their identity as independent words. 

The chapter dealing with the order of 
words, which might have thrown much light 
on this subject, remained unwritten. Other 
comprehensive syntactical works published 
since,like VERNALEKEN’S or ERDMANN’S, have 
little to offer. Yet Grimm’s view does not 
seem altogether satisfactory. For the Middle 
High German, GRIMM recognizes in the main 
the same condition of things as we find in 
Modern German; the adverbs are movable, 
and their position in the sentence is generally 
the same as it would be now, making due 
allowance, of course, for poetical usage. 
For the Old High German, however, GRIMM 
claims a more intimate union between adverb 
and verb: “‘ fiir das Althochdeutsche wage ich 
nicht, die mittelhochdeutsche oder gar neu- 
hochdeutsche Lésbarkeit der Partikeln auszu- 
sprechen.’”’ His reasons are the following :— 
(1) In many past participles the prefix gi is 


ia - 
I . 
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wanting; (2) in principal clauses the adverb 
appears more often before the verb, and (3) in 
subordinate clauses more rarely after the 
verb, than in Middle High German; (4) in the 
glosses the verbs are regularly preceded by 
the adverb. 

The absence of the prefix gi in a past parti- 
ciple would be conclusive evidence as to the 
intimate union between adverb and verb; but, 
as GRIMM admits (p. 888), this absence is real- 
ly very rare. Again, the order of words in 
Old High German, in general, was not yet as 
firmly established as in later periods, so that 
too much stress should not be laid on the 
second and third arguments. The fourth 
argument Grimm himself admits to be of little 
importance, since the glosses are not.complete 
sentences and the corresponding Latin com- 
pounds made it natural to place the adverbs 
before the verbs. GrRimm’s chief reason for 
believing in a more intimate union between 
verb and adverb in Oid High German seems 
to be, after all, the fact of the inseparability of 
compounds in Gothic, which language he 
believes represents, in this as well as in other 
matters, the oldest conditions. But by the 
side of the Gothic we have the Old Norse, 
which shows as great a freedom in regard to 
the position of the adverbs as the Old High 
German. 

But even granted that in a measure the 
union between adverb and verb was more 
intimate in the Old High German period than 
later, it does not seem necessary to assume a 
subsequent mechanical separation of the ele- 
ments of compound verbs. The existence of 
a tendency toward composition must be 
acknowledged in view of the existence of true 
compounds like those with durch, hinter, etc. 
But the tendency throughout the history of 
language is one toward amalgamation rather 
than dissolution. By the side of constructions 
which favored amalgamation, like deidu fram 
gigiengun in iro tagun (Tat. 2), we find just as 
frequently constructions like min guena fram 
ist gigangan in ira tagun (ib.); by the side of 
inti iz giengun (Tat. 166) we find gieng thé az 
(Tat. 244). Owing to the growing tendency 
to put the most direct qualifier of the verb ‘in 
the most important place, at the end of the 
sentence, which tendency finally became the 


law, the latter constructions became more and 
more firmly established, and the tendency 
toward amalgamation of verb and adverb was 
successfully counteracted. It was only when 
the verb itself took its place at the end of the 
sentence that there was any opportunity for 
a closer union between adverb and verb. 

But leaving out of the account the forms in 
which the adverb is removed from the verb, is 
it necessary to recognize real composition in 
the cases inwhich, according to the regular 
order of words, the adverb precedes the verb 
and is commonly written with it as a single 
word? BRUGMANN (‘Vergl. Gr.,’ ii, 3) main- 
tains that no distinct line can be drawn 
between a syntactical combination and a com- 
pound; he admits only three cases in which 
composition must necessarily be recognized :— 
(1) if the ending of the first part of a syntacti- 
cal combination has been transferred by 
analogy to a word which could not have this 
ending in free syntactical use ; (2) if, in a com- 
pound formed on the model of another, the 
first part no longer has the ending which was 
required in the formation of the model-word ; 
(3) if the compound has ‘‘ mutated ”’ meaning, 
as in the well-known dahuvrihi compounds 
dickkopf, langbein. The first two cases may 
be classified together under the head of differ- 
entiation in form; the third case corresponds 
to that ‘‘semasiological’? change which is 
neither specialization nor generalization, but 
application of the word to that which is con- 
nected with the original idea locally, tempo- 
rally, or as cause and effect (PAUL, ‘ Princip- 
ien,(2)’ p. 81). 

There is no doubt that true composition 
must be acknowledged in every case of formal 
differentiation or isolation. Many varieties 
may be distinguished. Phonological differen- 
tiation may range from a slight variation from 
the regular form, as in sountag, kronprinz, to 
complete loss of the identity of both elements, 
as in heuer, messer. This species of differen- 
tiation, however, is often due to peculiar pho- 
netic conditions favorable to formal changes, 
as in hiu jaru>hiuru>hiure> heuer, to which 
in this and many other cases must be added 
the disuse of one or both.of the elements as 
independent words; the absence of phonetic 
differentiation does not, therefore, necessarily 
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militate against the character of the word- 
combination as atrue compound. Morphologi- 
cal differentiation may be observed in words 
like ede/mann, frauendienst (M. H. G. ein edel 
man, vrouwen dienest), in which the first word 
appears in a form which it had in the original 
syntactical combination, but which, according 
to present usage, it cannot havein such combi- 
nation. In later periods many new words 
have been formed upon such models; also 
many words have, by analogy, received end- 
ings not originally belonging to them, e. g. 
hoffnungsvoll, Finally, syntactical differen- 
tiation is found in compounds which, aside 
from the phonetic and morphological condition 
of the elements, cannot be dissolved into 
ordinary syntactical combinations, e. g. der 
stérenfried, das stelldichein. To this class 
belong, from the standpoint of Modern Ger- 
man, those numerous compounds in which a 
noun is qualified by another noun not in the 
genitive case, e.g. hausthiir, bleistift; also 
many compound nouns the first element of 
which is an adverb and which, of course, have 
arisen under the influence of the correspond- 
ing verbs, e. g. annahme, vollziehung. 

It will be observed that the so-called sepa- 
rable compound verbs exhibit no species of 
formal differentiation. Their elements always 
appear singly in the same condition as when 
they are written as one word; and there is no 
syntactical differentiation, because the juxta- 
position of adverb and verb is one of the most 
common syntactical combinations. The true 
compounds, however, with durch, etc., exhibit 
the important morphological differentiation of 
the absence of the prefix ge- in the past parti- 
ciple. There is only one element of form 
which has not yet been considered, viz., that 
of accent. It is sometimes said that a com- 
mon principal accent is an indication of com- 
position ; but the accent is the same in in die 
hohe springen asin aufspringen, the same in 
grillen fangen as in anfangen; yet no one 
would think of making compounds of the 
former of these combinations. On the other 
hand, the position of the accent on the radical 
syllable of all true verbal compounds marks 
them at once as of a nature different from that 
of the so-called separable compounds, which 
bear the accent on the qualifier of the verb. 

It remains to be seen how far differentiation 


in meaning affects the character of these com- 
pounds. All true noun-compounds exhibit at 
least some degree of such differentiation, 
though it may be slight; to test this propo- 
sition one need only substitute for these com- 
pounds syntactical combinations of their ele- 
ments ; very amusing results will be obtained. 
Now it will be found that, generally, in a true 
noun-compound the first element is used in an 
abstract sense,* no matter whether the com- 
pound as a whole is used in an abstract or 
concrete sense. Compare go/dschmied, hals- 
band, schuhmacher, biicherschrank. <A con- 
crete sense of the first element may be, but 
need not be, implied in the concrete sense in 
which the whole compound is used; compare 
der kinigssohn and der sohn des konigs. Of 
course, words used exclusively or generally in 
a concrete sense are used in that sense also in 
compounds, e.g., der gottesdienst, die jetzt- 
zeit; but words admitting of an abstract sense 
are in compounds generally used in that sense 
only ; e.g., for der tag des Herrn, ‘‘the Lord’s 
day,”’ we cannot substitute the compound der 
Herrentag. 

If we were permitted to apply this principle 
to verbs as well as nouns it would appear that 
verbs tend to amalgamate and form com- 
pounds with their qualifiers in the same 
measure as the latter are capable of being 
used, and are used, in an abstract sense, or, 
in other words, in the same measure as they 
divest themselves of their relations to time 
and place. Thus, e. g., in the expression er 
ist heruntergekommen, in the sense of ‘he 
has come down here,”’ the connection between 
adverb and verb is felt to be less intimate 
than in the same expression used in the sense 
of ‘‘he has declined,” ‘‘ has lost his dignity ”’ ; 
in the former case the adverb herunéer has a 
much stronger demonstrative force, is used in 
a more concrete sense than in the latter. It 
would appear, then, as though in the cases in 
which the qualifier of the verb is used in a 
concrete sense there could be no differen- 
tiation in meaning, hence there seems to be 
no reason whatever for assuming composition. 
It isabsurd, therefore, to recognize graphically 


*** Abstract’ and ‘‘concrete”’ are used here in the sense 
in which Paut uses them (‘ Principien,?’ p. 66), not in their 
ordinary acceptation, as when we speak of “ abstract’ and 
** concrete ’’ nouns, 
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as a compound a syntactical combination the 
first element of which is used in the most con- 
crete sense of which it is capable, e. g., er ei/te 
Sort,—als er forteilte. On the other hand, if 
we compare the two phrases ein pferd halten 
‘hold a horse,’ and haus halten ‘keep house,’ 
it is clear that, aside from the difference in the 
meaning of the verb, in the first the object is 
used in a concrete sense, hence no composition 
can be felt ; in the second, the object is used 
in an abstract sense, and there is a certain 
justice in considering the phrase as a com- 
pound. Between the two types certain transi- 
tion stages may be recognized, according as 
the qualifier is used in a more or less concrete 
or abstract sense; e. g., between the two 
phrases mentioned we may insert the expres- 
sion pferde halten ‘“‘keep horses’’; here we 
still have to do with real horses, and parallel 
expressions like hunde halten, kiihe halten 
tend to maintain the independence of the verb 
from the qualifier; but Aaus halten may be 
used without reference to a house, and there 
are no equally common parallel expressions 
tending to keep alive the feeling for the inde- 
pendent existence of the verb in this sense. 

In the same degree, then, as the qualifier is 
used in a more abstract sense and divests 
itself of its relations to time and place, it be- 
comes more closely attached to the verb and 
the two tend to be felt as a compound. To 
say, however, that they Zend to be felt as a 
compound is as far as we can go; for, certain- 
ly, the conditions are the same in many other 
idiomatic expressions which no one would 
ever think of regarding as compounds. 

With the adverbs of time and place, the dis- 
tinction between their use in an abstract or 
concrete sense is particularly apparent, and 
hence their capacity for close union with the 
verb and subsequent differentiation in mean- 
ing. This differentiation in meaning is a 
much more common feature than we are in- 
clined to think at first sight, and is shared 
even by such apparently very simple ex- 
pressions as ausgehen, ankommen. This has 


led to the frequent use of the demonstrative 
particles her, hin, da in connection with these 
adverbs of time and place to mark distinctly 
their concrete sense: but they in their turn 
have,in many cases, come to be used in an 


abstract sense and new compounds have 
resulted ; compare the above-mentioned er- 
unterkommen, hervorheben, etc. 

In many cases the differentiation in mean- 
ing has gone so far that differentiation in form 
would probably have resulted if the syntacti- 
cal conditions had favored it; that is, if in 
every case the qualifier had stood before the 
verb. The cases in which such differentiation 
has apparently taken place are deceptive; e.g., 
handhaben (handhabte, gehandhabt) is not a 
compound verb, but a verb derived from a 
compound noun; similarly ratschlagen, etc. 

But even granted the greatest possible dif- 
ferentiation in meaning, there is no cogent 
reason for classifying these combinations of 
object and verb, or adverb and verb, as com- 
pounds. They do not differ in any essential 
point from such idioms as &/ein beigeben, 
kurz angebunden, schon thun, sich breit mach- 
en, rede stehn, anstoss nehmen, and hundreds 
of others. Where is the line to be drawn? 
Since it is the custom to separate the words in 
written speech, although the elements of living 
speech are not phonetically disconnected, it 
would certainly seem more consistent to write 
hinaus gegangen than hinausgegangen. But 
whatever traditional orthography may demand 
—and this is only one of the minor inconsis- 
tencies of traditional spelling—the student, 
and especially the beginner, should be in- 
formed at once in regard to the true nature of 
these so-called compounds. The too common 
method of treating these combinations of a 
verb and a qualifier as a sort of mechanical 
toy which may be put together, or taken apart, 
and one part put here in the sentence and 
another there, has grown out of the too great 
prominence accorded by the grammarians to 
the infinitive, from which, according to a 
prevailing notion, the other forms of the verb 
are derived. Out of a thousand speakers, not 
one ever connects in his mind er fangt zu 
arbeiten an with anfangen. The student should 
be taught to put verb and adverb in their 
proper places in the sentence; he should 
then be told that when the verb stands at the 
end of the sentence, the adverb immediately 
preceding it is often, in writing, attached to it, 
as it always is inthe spoken language; he 
should then be told that since the infinitive 
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generally stands in the sentence in a place 
where the adverb precedes it and is, therefore, 
attached to it, and since verbs are enumerated 
in the dictionary under their infinitives,.he will 
find most verbal idioms in the dictionary as 
compounds. Such an explanation would be 
in accordance with the present sprachgefiihl 
of the people, and also in accordance with 
the history of the phenomenon. He should 
not be told, however, that in the simple tenses 
the prefix of the verb stands at the end of the 
sentence. The idea of a prefix at the end of 
the sentence is an absurdity which, if it is not 
realized by the teacher, is certainly appreci- 
ated by the boys. The spirit of the history of 
the language should never be violated even 
in the most elementary teaching. 
H. C. G. von JAGEMANN. 


Harvard University. 


THE HOUSE OF SLEEP:—A STUDY 
IN COMPARATIVE LITERATURE. 


One of the most beautiful episodes in the 
First Book of the ‘Faerie Queene’ is the 
description of the visit made by Archimago’s 
messenger to the House of Sleep. That this 
description was not absolutely original with 
SPENSER would be immediately suspected by 
any reader who possessed the slightest ac- 
quaintance with ancient mythology, and has 
in fact often been noticed by commentators. 
Iam not aware, however, that any one has 
brought together the chief passages from those 
predecessors of SPENSER with whom he may 
be reasonably supposed to have been acquaint- 
ed, with a view to determining, for the student 
of English Literature, the extent of SPENSER’s 
dependence, and the amount and character 
of his originality in this instance. This I have 
sought to do, with only so much comment as 
shall enable the student to use for himself the 
material provided. 

The basis of comparison will naturally be 
the Spenserian passage : 

He, making speedy way through spersed ayre, 
And through the world of waters wide and deepe, 
To Morpheus house doth hastily repaire. 

Amid the bowels of the earth full steepe, 


‘And low, where dawning day doth never peepe, 


His dwelling is; there Tethys his wet bed 


Doth ever wash, and Cynthia still doth steepe 

In silver deaw his ever-drouping hed, 

Whiles sad Night over him her mantle black doth 
spred. 


Whose double gates he findeth locked fast, 

The one faire fram’d of burnisht Ivory, 

The other all with silver overcast ; 

And wakeful dogges before them farre doe lye, 
Watching to banish Care their enimy, 

Who oft is wont to trouble gentle Sleepe. 

By them the Sprite doth passe in quietly, 

And unto Morpheus comes, whom drowned deepe 
In drowsie fit he findes: of nothing he takes keepe. 


And more to lulle him in his slumber soft, 

A trickling streame from high rocke tumbling downe, 
And ever-drizling raine upon the loft, 

Mixt with a murmuring winde, much like the sowne 
Of swarming Bees, did cast him in a swowne: 

No other noyse, nor peoples troublous cryes, 

As still are wont t’ annoy the walled towne, 

Might there be heard: but carelesse Quiet lyes 
Wrapt in eternall silence farre from enemyes. 


The messenger approaching to him spake, 

But his waste wordes returnd to him in vaine: 

So sound he slept, that nought mought him awake. 
Then rudely he him thrust, and pusht with paine, 
Whereat he gan to stretch; but he againe 

Shooke him so hard, that forced him to speake. 

As one then in a dreame, whose dryer braine 

Is tost with troubled sights and fancies weake, 

He mumbled soft, but would not all his silence breake. 


The Sprite then gan more boldly him to wake, 

And threatned unto him the dreaded name 

Of Hecate: whereat he gan to quake, 

And, lifting up his lompish head, with blame 

Halfe angrie asked him, for what he came. 

“* Hither’’ (quoth he) ‘‘ me Archimago sent, 

He that the stubborne Sprites can wisely tame, 

He bids thee to him send for his intent 

A fit false dreame, that can delude the sleepers sent.” 


The God obayde; and, calling forth straightway, 

A diverse Dreame out of his prison darke, 
Delivered it to him, and downe did lay 

His heavie head, devoide of careful carke; 

Whose sences all were straight benumbd and starke. 
He, backe returning by the Yvorie dore, 
Remounted up as light as chearefull Larke; 

And on his litle winges the dreame he bore 

In hast unto his Lord, where he him left afore. 


Who all this while, with charmes and hidden artes, 
Had made a Lady of that other Spright, 


| And fram’d of liquid ayre her tender partes, 


So lively, and so like in all mens sight, 
That weaker sence it could have ravisht quight: 


— 
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The maker selfe, for all his wondrous witt, 

Was nigh beguiled with so goodly sight. 

Her all in white he clad, and over it 

Cast a black stole, most like to seeme for Una fit. 


Now, when that ydle dreame was to him brought, 
Uuto that Elfin knight he bad him fly, 

Where he slept soundly void of evill thought, 

And with false shewes abuse his fantasy, 

In sort as he him schooled privily: 

And that new creature, borne without her dew, 

Full of the makers guyle, with usage sly 

He taught to imitate that Lady trew, 

Whose semblance she did carrie under feigned hew.* 


Since we know that SPENSER was largely in- 
debted to ARIOsTO, we turn next tothe author 
of the ‘Orlando Furioso’ : 


In blest Arabia lies a pleasant vale, 

Removed from village and from city’s reach. 

By two fair hills o’ershadowed is the dale, 

And full of ancient fir and sturdy beech. 

Thither the circling sun without avail 

Conveys the cheerful daylight: for no breach 

The rays can make through boughs spread thickly 
round; 

And it is here a cave runs under ground. 


Beneath the shadow of this forest deep, 

Into the rock there runs a grotto wide. 

Here wildly wandering, ivy-suckers creep, 
About the cavern’s entrance multiplied. 
Harbored within this grot lies heavy Sleep. 
Ease, corpulent and gross, upon /zs side, 
Upon Zhaz, Sloth, on earth has made her seat ; 
Who cannot go, and hardly keeps her feet. 


Mindless Oblivion at the gate is found, 

Who lets none enter, and agnizes none; 

Nor message hears or bears, and from that ground 
Without distinction chases every one; 

While Silence plays the scout and walks his round, 
Equipt with shoes of felt and mantle brown, 

And motions from a distance all who meet 

Him on his circuit, from the dim retreat. 


The angel him approaches quietly, 

And, ‘‘’Tis God’s bidding ”’ (whispers in his ear) 
** That thou Rinaldo and his company, 

Brought in his sovereign’s aid, to Paris steer: 

But that thou do the deed so silently, 

That not a Saracen their cry shall hear; 

So that their army come upon the foe, 

Ere he from Fame of their arrival know.”’ 


Silence to him no otherwise replied 
Than signing with his head that he obeyed: 


*Spenser, ‘ Faerie Queene,’ 1, 1: 39-46. 


(And took his post behind the heavenly guide) 
Both at one flight to Picardy conveyed, 

The angel moved those bands of valor tried, 
And short to them a tedious distance made: 
Whom he to Paris safe transports; while none 
Is conscious that a miracle is done. 


Silence the advancing troop kept skirting round, 
In front, and flank, and rear of the array; 

Above the band he spread a mist profound, 

And everywhere beside ’twas lightsome day; 

Nor through the impeding fog the shrilling sound 
Of horn was heard, without, or trumpet’s bray, 
He next the hostile paynims went to find, 

And with I know not what made deaf and blind.t 


A distinguished Italian predecessor of ARI- 
OSTO was POLITIAN (POLIZIANO), from whose 
poem, ‘The Tournament,’ I have made the 
subjoined translation : 


‘“‘Then she (Venus) called Pasithea, the 
spouse of Sleep, one of the sister Graces, but 
more famous and far more beautiful than 
the others, and said: ‘Hasten, gracious 
Nymph, sprightly and nimble one; find thy 
consort, and cause him to show the goodly 
Julius such a vision as shall induce him to ap- 
pear in the pleasant field.’ Thus she spake, 
and straightway the prudent Nymph sped 
through the clear air; on wings that made no 
sound she flew, and more quickly than the 
lightning flashes she found him, where he was 
accompanying the chariot of Night. Around 
him the air was full of Dreams, various in 
form and strange of bearing, and even the 
rivers and the winds were hushed at his silent 
approach. When the Nymph appeared before 
his heavy eyes, she opened them with the 
lightning of a smile; every cloud vanished 
from his eyelids, for the might of her splendor 
would not suffer them to remain. The whole 
company of the Dreams presented themselves 
to her in their phantasmal shapes, and uncov- 
ered their faces; but she, choosing Morpheus 
from among the rest, besought him of Sleep, 
and forthwith departed. As she took leave, he 
scarcely was able to raise his eyelids, already 
weighed down with slumber. Shecleaves the 
air on wings that move not, and returns to the 
Goddess with joyful heart.’’} 


+ArtosTo, ‘ Orlando Furioso’ (Rosg’s translation), 14: 92-97. 
t Poxrrian, ‘ La Giostra,’ 2: 22-25. 


+ 


— 
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As SPENSER acknowledged himself to be a 
poetical disciple of CHAUCER, we should nat- 
urally turn next to the latter, in tracing back- 
ward the chronological order : 


Whan he was come, she bad him thus, 
Go bet,’’ quod Iuno, “to Morpheus, 
Thou knowest him wel, the god of slepe; 
Now understond wel, and tak kepe. 
Sey thus on my halfe, that he 

Go faste into the grete see, 

And bid him that, on alle thing, 

He take up Seys body the king, 

That lyth ful pale and nothing rody, 
Bid him crepe into the body, 

And do it goon to Alcyone 

The quene, ther she lyth alone, 

And shewe her shortly, hit is no nay, 
How hit was dreynt this other day; 
And do the body speke so 

Right as hit woned was to do, 

The whyles that hit was on lyve. 

Go now faste, and hy thee blyve! ”’ 


This messager took leve and wente 
Upon his way, and never stente 

Til he com tothe derke valeye 
That stant bytwene roches tweye, 
Ther never yet grew corn ne gras, 
Ne tree, ne nothing that ought was, 
Beste, ne man, ne nothing elles, 
Save ther were a fewe welles 
Came renning fro the cliffes adoun, 
That made a dedly sleping soun, 
And ronnen doun right by a cave 
That was under a rokke ygrave 
Amid the valey, wonder depe. 
Ther thise goddes laye and slepe, 
Morpheus, and Eclympasteyre, 
That was the god of slepes heyre, 
That slepe and did non other werk. 


This cave was also as derk 

As helle pit overal aboute ; 

They had good leyser for to route 
To envye, who might slepe beste ; 
Some henge her chin upon her breste 
And slepe upright, her hed yhed. 
And some laye naked in her bed, 
And slepe whyles the dayes laste. 


This messager com flying faste, 

Tnd cryed, “‘O ho! awak anon!” 

Hit was for noght; ther herde him non. 

Awak!’’ quod he, “‘ who is lyth there ?”’ 
And blew his horn right in her ere, 

And cryed “‘awaketh!’’ wonder hyé. 
This god of slepe, with his oon yé 


Cast up, axed, “‘ who clepeth there ?”’ 
“Hit am I,” quod this messagere; 

‘* Tuno bad thou shuldest goon” — 
And tolde him what he shulde doon 
As I have told yow heretofore ; 

Hit is no nede reherse hit more ; 

And wente his wey, whan he had sayd. 


Anon this god of slepe abrayd 
Out of his slepe, and gan to goon, 
And did as he had bede him doon.* 


But at my ginning, trusteth wel, 

I wol make invocacioun, 

With special devocioun, 

Unto the god of slepe anoon, 

That dwelleth in a cave of stoon 
Upon a streem that comth fro Lete, 
That is a flood of helle unswete; 
Besyde a folk men clepe Cimerie, 
Ther slepeth ay this god unmerie 
With his slepy thousand sones 

That alway for to slepe her wone is— 
And to this god, that I of rede, 
Preye I that he wolde me spede 

My sweven for to telle aright, 

If every dreem stonde in his might.t 


CHAUCER frequently mentions STATIUS as 
one of his favorite authors, and we should be 
justified in assuming an acquaintance with his 
‘T hebaid’ by the other poets already cited : 


Far on the confines of the western main, 

Where Ethiopia bounds her wide domain, 

There stands a grove, that casts a shade afar, 

Impenetrable to the brightest star, 

Beneath whose hollow rocks a cave descends 

Of depth immense, and in the mountain ends. 

Here all-disposing Nature fixed the abode 

Of Somnus, and secured the drowsy god. 

Sloth, who scarce knows an interval from sleep, 

Rest motionless, and dark Oblivion keep 

Eternal sentry at the gloomy gate: 

There listless Ease and awful Silence sate 

With close-contracted wings, and, still as Death, 

Repel the winds, and hush each murmur’s breath : 

No rustling foliage here is heard to move, 

No feathered songsters warble through the grove; 

No lightnings glare, no crashing thunders roar, 

No foamy waves, rebounding from the shore. 

The neighboring stream along the valley glides, 

And rolls between the rocks his noiseless tides. 

The sable herds and flocks from food abstain, 

Or only graze, recumbent on the plain: 

Nor stops the infection here, but spreads around, 
*Cuaucer, ‘ Book of the Duchesse,’ 135-194. 
¢Cuaucer, ‘ House of Fame,’ 1: 66-80, 


: 
in 
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And withers herbs just springing from the ground. 
Within, a thousand statues of the god 

Were graved by Vulcan. Here was seen to nod 
Pleasure, with overacted joys oppressed, 

And healthful toil, ne’er physicked into rest. 
There Love from amorous cares a respite stole, 
And Bacchus snored o’er a half-finished bowl. 
Deep, deep within, Death, his half-brother, lies, 
His face was void of terror, closed his eyes. 
Beneath the dew-bespangled cavern lay 

The god himself, and dozed his cares away. 

The roof was verdant; his own poppies spread 

A carpet soft, and swelled the rising bed. 

His mouth, half-shut, breathes soporific steams, 
And his warm vests exhale the vapory streams. 
One hand sustains his head; the horn drops down 
Unheeded, from his other torpid grown. 

A thousand various dreams attend their chief, 
Truths mixed with falsehood, joys alloyed with grief: 
The sons of darkness these,-and night’s black hosts, 
On earth they lie, or cleave to beams and posts. 
Some slender glimmerings faintly shine between, 
And serve to make the gloom more clearly seen. 
Here, poised on equal pinions, Iris flies, 

And draws a thousand colors from the skies. 

At her approach the woods, the vales below 

Smile, and reflect the radiance of her bow: 

While the dark dome, struck by her glittering zone, 
Bursts into light, and splendors not its own. 

Still proof against the irradiating gleams 

And heavenly voice, the sluggish godhead dreams, 
Till with fresh light she strengthened every ray, 
And in his eyes infused the golden day: 

Then scarce awake, and half unclosed his eyes, 
He lifts his head. The showery goddess cries: 
**O Somnus, gentlest of the powers above, 

At Juno’s suit, the sister-queen of Jove, 

On Thebes thy soporific arts employ, 

Who, flushed with conquest and unruly joy, 

The Grecian trench beleaguer, disobey 

Thy just commands, and Night’s alternate sway. 
Grant her request then, snatch the time to please 
That rarely comes, and wrathful Jove appease 

By means of Juno’s interceding aid.””— 

This mandate given, the many-colored maid 
Ceased not, but, lest she give her charge in vain, 
Thrice shook him, and repeats it o’er again. 
Thus importuned the power of slumbers nods 
Assent. The fair attendant of the gods, 
Clogged with thick vapors, quits the dark domain, 
And points her rays, grown blunt with frequent rain. 
He too called forth his speed and active powers, 
With blustering winds disturbed the peaceful hours, 
And spreads his mantle out, contracted, bent, 
And stiffened with the freezing element ; 
Then, bending through the skies his silent flight, 
O’erhangs the Tyrian plains from Heaven’s mid- 

height.* 
*Statius, ‘Thebaid’ (Lewis’ translation), 10; 84-140, 


Among the Augustan authors whom Sra- 
TIUS sought to emulate must be reckoned 
Ovip, whose description of the visit of Iris to 
the House of Sleep is, therefore, to be included 
in our collection of parallel passages : 

“Iris assumes a garment of a thousand 
colors, and, marking the heavens with her 
curving arch, she repairs, as bidden, to the 
abode of king Sleep,concealed beneath a rock. 

There is near the Cimmerians a cave with a 
long recess, a hollowed mountain, the home 
and the habitation of slothful Sleep, into 
which the Sun, whether rising, or in his mid 
course, or setting, can never come. Fogs 
mingled with darkness are exhaled from the 
ground, and it is a twilight with a dubious 
light. No wakeful bird, with the notes of his 
crested features, there calls forth the morn; 
nor do the watchful dogs, or the geese more 
sagacious than the dogs, break the silence 
with their voices. No wild beasts, no cattle, 
no boughs waving with the breeze, no loud 
outbursts of the human voice, there make any 
sound; mute Rest has there her abode. But 
from the bottom of the rock runs a stream, 
the waters of Lethe, through which the rivulet, 
trickling with a murmuring noise amid the 
sounding pebbles, invites sleep. Before the 
doors of the cavern poppies bloom in abund- 
ance and innumerable herbs, from the juice 
of which the humid night gathers sleep, and 
spreads it over the darkened Earth. There is 
no door in the whole dwelling to make a noise 
by the turning of the hinges ; no porter at the 
entrance. But inthe middle is a couch raised 
high upon black ebony, stuffed with feathers, 
of a dark color, concealed by a dark coverlet; 
on which the God himself lies, his limbs dis- 
solved in sloth. Around him lie in every di- 
rection, imitating divers shapes, unsubstantial 
dreams as many as the harvest bears ears of 
corn, the wood green leaves, the shore the 
sands thrown up. Into this, soon as the 
maiden had entered, and had put aside with 
her hands the visions that were in her way, 
the sacred house shone with the splendor of 
her garment, and the God, with difficulty lift- 
ing up his eyes sunk in languid sloth, again 
and again relapsing and striking the upper 
part of his breast with his nodding chin, at 
last aroused himself from his dozing; and, 
raised on his elbow, he inquired why she had 
come ; for he knew who she was. 
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But she replied, ‘Sleep, thou repose of all 
things ; Sleep, thou gentlest of the Deities ; 
thou peace of the mind, from which care flies, 
who dost soothe the hearts of men, wearied 
with the toils of the day, and refittest them for 
labor, command a vision that resembles in 
similitude the real shape, to go to Halcyone 
in Herculean Trachyn, in the form of the king, 
and to assume the form of one that has suf- 
fered shipwreck. Juno commands this.’ After 
Iris had executed her commission she de- 
parted; for she could no longer endure the 
effects of the vapor; and, as soon as she per- 
ceived sleep creeping over her limbs, she took 
to flight, and departed along the bow by 
which she had come just before. 

But Father Sleep out of the multitude of 
his thousand sons raises Morpheus, a skilful 
artist and an imitator of any human shape. 
No one more dexterously than he mimics the 
gait, and the countenance, and the mode of 
speaking; he adds the dress too, and the 
words most commonly used by any one. But 
he imitates men only; for another one be- 
comes a wild beast, becomes a bird, or be- 
comes a serpent with its lengthened body; 
this one the Gods above call Icelos; the tribe 
of mortals, Phobetor. There is likewise a 
third, master of a different art, called Phanta- 
sos: he cleverly changes himself into earth, 
and stone, and water, and a tree, and all those 
things which are destitute of life. These are 
wont by night to show their features to kings 
and to generals, while others wander amid the 
people and the commonalty. These, Sleep, 
the aged God, passes by, and selects Mor- 
pheus alone from all his brothers, to execute 
the commands of the daughter of Thaumas ; 
and again he both drops his head, sunk in 
languid drowsiness, and shrinks back within 
the lofty couch. 

Morpheus flies through the dark with wings 
that make no noise, and ina short space of 
intervening time arrives at the Haemonian 
city.’’* 

Ovip, whatever intermediaries there may 
have been between the two, points back to 
Homer, for-the main outlines of the descrip- 


*Ovip, ‘Metamorphoses’ (RiLey’s translation, with slight 
changes), 11: 590-650. 


tion to the Iliad, and, for the region assigned, 
to the Odyssey : 

“Then the daughter of Zeus, Aphrodite, 
went to her house, and Hera, rushing down, 
left the peak of Olympus, and touched on 
Pieria and pleasant Emathia, and sped over 
the snowy hills of the Thracian horsemen, 
even over the topmost crests, nor grazed the 
ground with her feet, and from Athos she 
fared across the foaming sea, and came to 
Lemnos, the city of godlike Thoas. There 
she met Sleep, the brother of Death, and 
clasped her hand in his, and spake and called 
him by name: ‘Sleep, lord of all gods and of 
all men, if ever thou didst hear my word, obey 
me again even now, and I will be grateful to 
thee always. Lull me,I pray thee, the shining 
eyes of Zeus beneath his brows, so soon as I 
have laid me down by him in love. And gifts 
I will give to thee, even a fair throne, imper- 
ishable for ever, a golden throne, that Hephais- 
tos the Lame, mine own child, shall fashion 
skilfully, and will set beneath it a footstool for 
the feet, for thee to set thy shining feet upon, 
when thou art at a festival.’ 

Then sweet Sleep answered her and said: 
‘Hera, goddess and queen, daughter of 
mighty Kronos, another of the eternal gods 
might I lightly lull to slumber, yea, were it the 
streams of Okeanos himself that is the father 
of them all. But to Zeus the son of Kronos 
might I not draw near, nor lull him to slum- 
ber, unless himself commanded it. For ere 
now did a behest of thine teach me a lesson, 
on the day when that famed high-hearted son 
of Zeus sailed from Ilios, when he had sacked 
the city of the Trojans. Then verily I lulled 
the soul of aegis-bearing Zeus, with my sweet 
influence poured about him, and thou didst 
contrive evil against him in thy heart, and 
didst rouse over the sea the blasts of violent 
winds, and Herakles thou then didst bear to 
well-peopled Kos, far from all his friends. But 
Zeus, when he wakened, was wrathful, and 
dashed the gods about his mansion, and me 
above all he sought, and he would have cast 
me from the upper air to perish in the deep, 
if Night had not saved me, Night, that sub- 
dues both gods and men. To her I came asa 
suppliant in my flight, and he ceased from 
pursuing, wrathful as he was, for he was in 
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awe of doing aught displeasing to swift Night. 
And now again thou biddest me accomplish 
this other task that may not be accomplished.’ 

Then the ox-eyed lady Hera answered him 
again: ‘Sleep, wherefore dost thou consider 
these things in thy heart ? dost thou deem that 
Zeus of the far-borne yoice will succour the 
Trojans even as he was wroth for the sake of 
Herakles, his own child? Nay come, and I 
will give thee one of the younger of the Graces, 
to wed and to be called thy wife, even Pasi- 
thea, that ever thou longest for all thy days.’ 

So she spake, and Sleep was glad, and an- 
swered and said: ‘Come now, swear to me 
by the inviolable water of Styx, and with one 
of thy hands grasp the fertile earth, and with 
the other the shining sea, that all may be wit- 
nesses to us, even all the gods below that are 
with Kronos, that verily thou wilt give me one 
of the younger of the Graces, even Pasithea, 
that myself do long for all my days.’ 

So spake he, nor did she disobey, the white- 
armed goddess Hera; she swore as he bade 
her, and called all the gods by name, even 
those below Tartaros that are called Titans. 
But when she had sworn and ended that oath, 
the twain left the citadel of Lemnos, and of 
Imbros, clothed on in mist, and swiftly they 
accomplished the way. To many-fountained 
Ida they came, the mother of wild beasts, to 
Lekton, where first thy left the sea, and they 
twain fared above the dry land, and the top- 
most forest weved beneath their feet. There 
Sleep halted, ere the eyes of Zeus beheld him, 
and alighted on a tall pine tree, the loftiest 
pine that then in all Ida rose through the near 
to the upper air. Therein sat he, hidden by 
the branches of the pine, in the likeness of 
the shrill bird that on the mountains the gods 
call chalkis, but men kymindis.’’* 

“She came to the limits of the world, to the 
deep-flowing Oceanus. There is the land and 
the city of the Cimmerians, shrouded in mist 
and cloud, and never does the shining sun 
look down on them with his rays, neither 
when he climbs up the starry heavens, nor 
when again he turns earthward from the firm- 
ament, but deadly night is outspread over 
miserable mortals.’’+ 


Tliad’ (Lanc, Lear, and Myers’ translation), 14 : 224-291. 
+‘ Odyssey’ (Burcuer and Lano’s translation), 11: 13-19. 


10 


Finally, for the reference to the twin por- 
tals of Sleep in SPENSER we must consult 
VIRGIL and Homer: 

‘‘Twofold are the gates of Sleep; whereof 
the one is said to be of horn, by which an easy 
exit is granted to the visions of truth; the 
other glittering with the polished whiteness of 
ivory: but false the dreams the Powers below 
send to the world above.’’t 

‘Twain are the gates of shadowy dreams, 
the one is fashioned of horn and one of ivory. 
Such dreams as pass through the portals of 
sawn ivory are deceitful, and bear tidings that 
are unfulfilled. But the dreams that come 
forth through the gates of polished horn bring 
a true issue, whosoever of mortals beholds 
them.’’* 


Upon the foregoing quotations we should 


now be ready to ask questions which might 
enable us to determine, at least roughly and 
approximately, the relative originality and 
poetic skill of the several authors. The ap- 
pended questions may serve as specimens of 
a larger number, and suggest a mode of liter- 
ary study which might well be employed to 
supplement others in more common use: 

1. Inthose poems where messengers are 
named, who are these respective messengers ? 

2. At whose command dothey goin each 
instance ? 

3. In what manner is Sleep addressed by 
the various messengers ? 

4. What arguments are employed to over- 
come his indecision or sloth ? 

5. Which description is the most plastic ? 

6. Which the most lively and dramatic ? 

7. Which owes most to melodic suggestive- 
ness? (This of course cannot be decided abso- 
lutely without reference to the originals). 

8. Which-contains the most beautiful apos- 
trophe ? 

9. Which contains the greatest abundance 
of pictorial detail ? 

10. Which, after HoMER, seems most orig- 
inal? 

11. What new characters are introduced by 
the successive poets, or what earlier ones are 
dropped? What is the probable reason in 
each case ? 

and Ler’s translation),6 : 893-6, 
** Odyssey’ (Butcuer and Lana’s translation), 19: 562-7. 
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12. Whence did SPENSER derive the sugges- 
tion of the first two lines of the third stanza 
here quoted (1. 1. 41)? 

13. What especially felicitous phrases or 
lines may be noted in any of the quotations? 


ALBERT S. COOK. 
Yale University. 


POSTSCRIPT TO THE “ ELIZABETH- 
AN INVOCATION TO SLEEP.” 


There was a simultaneousness in the advance 
of the literary Elizabethans that now and again 
strikes one with new force, as if it were a fresh 
discovery. I have been reminded of this si- 
multaneousness in comparing the stanzas on 
Sleep in SACKVILLE’s ‘Induction of The Mirror 
for Magistrates’ with the translation from 
SENECA quoted in Mop. Lanc. Notes for 
December, 1889. The second stanza is little 
more than atranslation from SENECA, but made 
with much more technical skill and poetic 
feeling than were at the command of HEy- 
woop at this time: 


The body’s rest, the quiet of the heart, 

The travail’s ease, the still night’s fear was he, 
And of our life on earth the better part: 
Reaver of sight, and yet in whom we see 
Things oft that tide, and oft that never be: 
Without respect, esteeming equally 

King Croesus’ pomp and Irus’ poverty. 


When we remember that HEywoop’s trans-: 


lation was made in 1561, and that the Induc- 
tion was written between 1557 and 1563, the 
surprising correspondence of the third line 
above with HEywoop’s 
Of all the life of man the better part 
becomes still more surprising, however natu- 
rally either might occur to a poet as the trans- 
lation of 
Pars humanae melior vitae. 
In any discussion of the ultimate sources 


of the Elizabethan invocations to Sleep the 


passage from the ‘Orestes’ of Euripmpes 
ought not to be overlooked (ll. 211-4), which 
is thus translated by POTTER: 
O gentle Sleep, whose lenient power thus soothes 
Disease and pain, how sweet thy visit to me, 
Who wanted thy soft aid! Blessing divine, 
That to the wretched givest wished repose, 
Steeping their senses in forgetfulness ! 


ALBERT S. Cook. 
Yale University. 


II 


LES POETES FRANGAIS DE NOS 
JOURS.—FRANGOIS COPPEE. 


La premiére chose qui frappe 1l’acheteur 
d’un volume de Copp£eE c’est le nombre im- 
mense des éditions publiées. Donc, en dépit 
de l’indifférence générale du public pour la 
poésie, M. Coppke est lu; et alors que les vers 
de M. LEcONTE DE LISLE se vendent 4 peine, 
ceux de M. Copp&keE sont populaires au su- 
préme degré. 

Quelle est la cause de cet éclatant succés? 
C’est que tandis que celui-la, avec ses sujets 
tirés des mythologies et des légendes de tous 
les pays, ne s’adresse qu’a un petit nombre de 
lettrés capables de le comprendre et de |’ad- 
mirer, celui-ci par ses sujets populaires 
s’adresse 4 la grande masse des lecteurs. 

Est-ce a dire pour cela que les vers de notre 
poéte soient a dédaigner? Bien loin de 1a, 
car méme dans le traitement des sujets les 
plus ordinaires il lui arrive quelquefois de 
s’élever A de grandes hauteurs. 

Qui n’a dans ses souvenirs d’il y a quinze 
ans ce charmant poéme intitulé ‘‘Le Vieux 
soulier ’’ ?—Par une tiéde aprés-midi du mois 
de mai le poéte se proméne le long d’une 
riviére admirant les fleurs qui crofssent sur ses 
bords et écoutant les oiseaux qui chantent 
dans les arbres et au haut des cieux, tout-a- 
coup sa réverie est rompue par la vue d’un 
vieux.soulier gisant 14 sur la rive au milieu du 
gazon et des boutons d’or: 

C’était un vieux soulier............ 
Laid comme la misére et sinistre comme elle”’ ; 
et voila qu’entrainé par cette idée de la misére 
le poéte se met A philosophailler et A suivre 
en imagination les innombrables péripéties de 
l’odyssée du vieux soulier: il le voit d’abord 
au pied d’un soldat, puis porté par un rédeur 
et peut-étre enfin son dernier propriétaire |’a- 
t-il laissé sur la rive du fleuve avant de cher- 
cher dans ses eaux profondes la quiétude du 
sommeil éternel. Et alors il en vient a pen- 


ser: 
“* Que le monde est rempli de vice et de misétre, 

Et que ceux dont les pieds saignent\sur les chemins, 

O malheur! sont bien prés d’ensanglanter leurs mains,”’ 
Mais tandis qu’emporté par cet accés de 
désespérance il se sent une violente tentation 
de maudire l’humanité toute entiére, voici que 
la vue d’une fleur qui s’est mise 4 pousser dans 
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la chaussure abandonnée vient complétement 
changer le cours de ses idées: 
“ Mais qu’est-ce que cela peut faire 4 la nature ? 

Voyez, il disparaft sous l’herbe des sillons ; 

Hideux, il ne fait pas horreur aux papillons ; 

La terre le reprend ; il verdit sous la mousse, 

Et dans le vieux soulier une fleur des champs pousse.”” 

Voyons maintenant notre poéte dans un 

genre tout-a-fait différent. Dans la piéce qui 
précéde, il semble avoir voulu mettre en poésie 
et rendre belle une chose repoussante en elle- 
méme, car quoi de plus hideux qu’un vieux 
soulier que ‘‘Le pied ne quitte pas, mais qui 
quitte le pied’’? Ecoutons-le raconter la 
promenade d’un couple d’amoureux aux 
Champs-Elysées en hiver. Ils marchent gais 
et alertes et voici qu’une fillette vient leur 
offrir des violettes : 


** En souriant avec ce sourire qui tousse, 
Et c’était monstrueux cette enfant de sept ans 
Qui mourait de l’hiver en offrant le printemps.”’ 


Est-il possible de décrire plus élégamment la 
petite bouquetiére ? tout y est: son air maladif, 
ses fleurs et la saison ; n’est-ce pas que l’imagé 
des figures est parfait et que ces quelques 
vers ont tout l’air d’une trouvaille de génie? 

Ouvrons maintenant Le Passant,”’ ce char- 
mant petit acte qui a eu tant de succés. 
Quand Sylvia demande a Zanetto, le chanteur 
italien, ot il couche quand aucune maison ne 
s’ouvre pour le recevoir, 


a la belle étoile............dit-il, 
Auberge du Bon Dieu qui fait toujours crédit.’’ 


C’est tout simplement délicieux. 
Et autre part, dans les ‘“ Intimités,’’ quand 
il nous dépeint un enfant gaté il nous dit: 


“11 se mourra du mal des enfants trop aimés.”’ 


Et plus loin quand il nous veut décrire les 
souvenirs et les remords qui ne nous abandon- 
nent jamais: 

|... Pour les souvenirs il n’est pas de Léthé,... 
Car les vieux remords sont exacts et fidéles 
Ainsi que la marée et que les hirondelles,”” 

Si j’avais a qualifier M. Copp&es, je l’ap- 
pelierais volontiers ‘‘le poéte de l’imagé et 
des sentiments,’’ car personne n’a plus que lui 
réussi 4 donner la vie aux descriptions. Si, 
comme on l’a dit, M. LECONTE DE LISLE ne 
parle pas 4 l’4me, M. Copp&eE n’a certainement 
pas a encourir le méme reproche, et a ceux 
qui en douteraient je ne pourrais que dire: 


lisez ‘‘Le Luthier de Crémone”’ et vous 
changerez d’opinion.—Je ne sais rien au monde 
de plus délicieusement sentimental que cette 
petite comédie; et l’apostrophe de Filippo a 
son violon avant de s’en séparer vaut a notre 
avis beaucoup mieux que maintes autres 
comédies trés prisées du public: 


“* Viens, je veux te revoir encore, 6 mon ouvrage, 
Chére création sur qui j’eus le courage, 
Moi, l’ouvrier débile et dévoré d’ennuis, 
De passer au travail tant de jours et de nuits ! 
Viens, de ton sein profond va jaillir tout a l’heure 
Le scherzo qui babille et le lento qui pleure, 
Sur le monde, tu vas répandre, 6 mon ami, 
Le sublime concert dans ton sein endormi. 
Viens, je veux te revoir et te toucher encore! 
Je n’éveillerai pas ton haleine sonore, 
Mais je veux seulement voir mon regard miré 
Une derni:re fois dans ton beau bois doré, 
Car il faut nous quitter pour ta gloire et la mienne ; 
Mais, dans ta vie, ami, noble ou bohémienne, 
Que tu fasses danser le peuple des faubourgs 
Ou que devant les grands du monde et dans l¢s cours, 
Tu frémisses aux doigts des puissants virtuoses, 
Moi qui, nalvement, crois 4 l’esprit des choses, 
En te disant adieu, je viens te supplier, 
Noble et cher instrument, de ne pas oublier 
Celui qui t’a donné tes beaux accents de flamme 
Et le pauvre bossu qui t’a souffié son ime! 


Aprés lui avoir prodigué tant d’éloges, que 
dire maintenant de ses défauts? M. Coppfér 
est certainement un habile versificateur, 
personne ne connait aussi bien que lui toutes 
les ‘‘ficelles du métier ;’’ mais personne peut- 
étre n’a plus abusé de |l’enjambement, per- 
sonne n’a plus négligé la césure, personne en 
un mot n’en a pris plus a son aise avec les 
vieilles régles de la prosodie; voyez plutét le 
commencement de ‘La Gréve des Forger- 
ons”: 

** Mon histoire, messieurs les juges, sera bréve. 
Voil\ : Les forgerons s’étaient tous mis en gréve. 
C était leur droit. L’hiver était trés dur. Enfin 
Le faubourg, cette fois, était las d’avoir faim. 
Le samedi, le soir du payement de semaine, 
Y On me prend doucement par le bras, on m’emméne 
Au cabaret,”’ etc., etc, 


Les.deux premiers vers sont acceptables, mais 
que dire du troisitme? La césure tombe 
aprés ‘‘l’hiver’’ qui n’a aucune relation avec 
“C’était leur droit,’’ et le dernier mot ‘‘ En- 
fin’’ (qui entre parenthéses a tout l’air d’étre 
mis 14 pour la rime) n’a sa. raison d’étre qu’a 
cause de ‘‘ Le faubourg ’’ dans le vers suivant. 

On pourrait faire la méme observation sur le 
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sixiéme vers; et aux admirateurs euthousias- 
tes du poéte qui prétendent que tous ses vers 
sont fort bons nous répondrions volontiers 
avec Alceste: 
** Pour les trouver ainsi, vous avez vos raisons ; 
Mais vous trouverez bon que j’en puisse avoir d’autres 
Qui se dispenseront de se soumettre aux vitres.”” 
Le Misanthrope, Acte i, Sc. 2. 

Quoiqu’il en soit, M. Copr£eE est populaire, il 
est lu et il mérite de l’étre ; et si, comme on le 
dit, il existe des taches dans le soleil, ce serait 
pure folie que de vouloir chercher quelque 
part la perfection absolue. 

M. Coppée s’est assis en 1884 au nombre 
des ‘“‘Immortels’’ et cet honneur lui était dd. 
Il occupe a l’Académie frangaise le fauteuil 
occupé jadis par ALFRED DE MussET, et bien 
qu’il ne lui soit pas permis d’aspirer a la gloire 
de son illustre prédécesseur, son originalité 
est assez marquée pour que, comme lui, il 
puisse dire: 

“‘ Mon verre n’est pas grand, mais je bois dans mon verre.” 


C. FONTAINE. 
Washington, D. C. 


CORSON’ S INTRODUCTION TO 
SHAKESPEARE. 


An Introduction to the Study of Shakespeare. 
By HirAm Corson, LL. D. Boston: D.C. 
Heath & Co. 1889. 8vo, pp. 377. 


It is not necessary to state to the readers of 
Mop. LANG. Notes that PROFESSOR CORSON 
is fond of Introductions. In the volume before 
us it is his high privilege to introduce us toa 
greater than ROBERT BROWNING—especially 
so, in the province of dramatic art. Moreover, 
we are bound to say that he is here déaling 
with a poet not so ‘“‘complexly subjective ’’ 
and not so fond of that kind of ‘‘ psychologic 
monologue ’’ which still defies the best en- 
deavor of Mr. BROWNING’s readers to com- 
prehend it. As far as the general plan of the 
treatise is concerned, PROFESSOR CORSON aims, 
as he tells us, ‘‘to indicate to the student 
some lines of Shakespearian study which may 
serve to introduce him to the study of the Plays 
as plays.’’ The exhaustive discussion of an 
inexhaustible subject is not attempted, nor is 
any specific section of the imposing theme 
sought to be wholly compassed. It is reserved 
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for amateurs to tell us all that such a dramatic 
genius thought and knew. Older critical 
heads are.wiser. In a true Baconian spirit, 
the author calls his work but ‘‘an attempt,”’ 
‘‘certain brief notes,’’ as BACON has said, ‘‘set 
down rather significantly than curiously.’ 
Hence, the ingenuous critic is not to examine 
such a production as if it purported to be a 
strictly logical and consecutive discussion. It 
is simply an Introduction, calling our attention 
to such topics of interest as the Authentic- 
ity of the First Folio, the Chronology of the 
Plays, Shakespeare’s Verse and Prose; and 
commenting at length on such plays as ‘‘Romeo 
and Juliet,’’ ‘‘Macbeth,” and ‘‘ King John.” 
What the author calls ‘‘ Miscellaneous Notes ”’ 
might mark the form of the treatise. 

Looking more closely into the subject- 
matter, PROFESSOR CoRSON, at the outset, 
makes an excellent distinction between the 
external and the infernal biography of the 
poet. Affirming with HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPs, 
that there is good reason to expect but little 
biographical material, externally viewed, still 
there is quite enough given us of the inner 
art and life of SHAKESPEARE to meet the de- 
mands of the reader and dramatic critic; 
knowing, as we do, ‘‘more of Shakespeare 
than we know of any other author of the time 
.... Who was not connected with State 
affairs.” 

The attention of the student is directed to 
the poet’s masterly skill in narration and 
contrast, to ‘‘the natural evolution of his 
dialogue,”’ and to his use or disuse of the clas- 
sical unities as demanded by the thought and 
as seen, respectively, in the ‘‘ Tempest”’ and 
the ‘‘Winter’s Tale.’’ The unity is thus vita/ 
rather than mechanical. As to the open 
SHAKESPEARE-BACON controversy, the author 
ina few pages deals out as much literary 
sense as we have seen on that subject; re- 
minding us, in some of his pungent thrusts, of 
the telling paragraphs of the late RicHARD 
GRANT WHITE on the same topic. The 
author, in this discussion, rightly places more 
value on SHAKESPEARE’s ‘direct perception 
of truth”? than on the academic training of 
Bacon, and argues that whatever powers the | 
Chancellor possessed, he had not sind 
of powers’’ requisite. 
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As to the question of chronology, PROFEs- 
SOR CoRSON reveals his wisdom in making the 
Plays and the dates of the Plays mutually de- 
pendent and explanatory, so that the ‘‘ Com- 
edy of Errors’’ should have been written 
just when it was, and the ‘‘ Tempest’’ when 
it was. We are justly grateful, at this point, 
to such an author as PROFESSOR DOwWDEN for 
insisting upon the vital connection between 
what a genius writes and the time in which he 
writes it. Especially valuable in the light of 
this relation of ‘‘ mind and art”’ are the chap- 
ters on the great dramatist’s Verse and his 
Verse and Prose. It is clearly shown that 
SHAKESPEARE’S use of blank verse as com- 
pared withits use by SuRREY and SACKVILLE 
and even MARLOWE was ‘‘ab intra’’—from 
‘*spirit to form.’’ His verse is the expression 
‘*of the organic significance of his language- 
shaping,’’ so that even his extra end-syllables 
have a mental and dramatic occasion. So, as to 
his use of verse and prose, he is said to have 
mingled them “organically; ‘‘the higher 
movements of thought and feeling”’ being 
generally expressed in verse, especially in the 
later plays; while such a character as Falstaff 
talks in plainest prose, as does Hamlet him- 
self to Polonius and the players. 

In the discussion of SHAKESPEARE’s diction 
and especially of his use of monosyllables, 
the author applies the same high mental, 
emotional and ethical test—the inherent 
unity of soul and sense. The phraseology of 
a play is thus seen to depend on the particular 
type of the play in motive and dramatic move- 
ment. In ‘Troilus and Cressida’’ we expect 
to find a large Latin vocabulary, while in the 
highly impassioned scenes of “ Lear’’ we 
look for and find much of the Old English 
element. As in the English Bible and in 
such poets as SPENSER and TENNYSON 
genuine feeling seeks the monosyllabic form, 
so here, when Shylock talks to Antonio, and 
Brutus and Cassius quarrel, they use the 
simplest and strongest English vocables. 

Among what our author calls his ‘‘ Com- 
mentaries,’”’ none has interested us more than 
that on Hamlet ’”’ and the discussion of the 
old and ever open question—his sanity or in- 
sanity. Without accepting fully the argument 
presented, there are some features of it that 


are striking and practically convincing. We 
refer, especially, to the statement that it is 
only on the postulate of Hamlet’s sanity “that 
the art critic can proceed; that art must be 
in sympathy with the rational and moral con- 
stitution of things.’”” We commend to cur 
readers the threefold argument adduced, as 
also the pertinent strictures on the criticisms 
of GOETHE, COLERIDGE and SCHLEGEL, in 
that they unduly magnify the sudbjective in 
Hamlet’s personality and action.* 

In the volume before us PROFESSOR Cor- 
SON is in the main clear, though we are not 
quite sure whether we always understand his 
use of the terms ‘‘ moral,’’ ‘moral propor- 
tion,’’ and ‘‘ the eternal fitness of things ;’’ nor 
just how his two apparently conflicting state- 
ments accord, that SHAKESPEARE’S method is 
‘‘from spirit to form,’’ and also ‘‘from the 
recitative to the spontaneous.’’ Further, some 
of us might candidly demur to some of his 
assertions ; e. g., as to his estimate of SHAKEsS- 
PEARE’S prose; that ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida ’”’ 
is ‘‘ the most intellectual ’’ of the poet’s plays ; 
that ‘“‘Coriolanus”’ perhaps, his most 
perfect play as a work of dramatic art ;’’ and 
that no play of SHAKESPEARE’s has any 
doctrinal character.” 

Such references apart, however, there are 
two or three features of PRoFESSOR CoRSON’s 
style that we hasten to emphasize. Referring 
without comment to the general literary cast 
of the book and toits ‘‘ spiritual ebb and flow,”’ 
the two cardinal merits are what we prefer to 
call suggestiveness and intensity. Involving 
originality of conception, mental and critical 
insight, personality of opinion and an order of 
utterance which is practical and pungent, they 
serve to hold the reader to the page and make 
him ponder as he reads. More than once we 
have been reminded of the English of Car- 
LYLE, and could collate, had we space, not a 
few of these unique paragraphs, so potent and 
trenchant as to be worth the remembrance of 
every student of dramatic art. In a word, the 
style is stimulating and confirms the principle, 
so often forgotten by scholars, that literary 
criticism, at its best, is creative and vital. 

PROFESSOR Corson deals with SHAKEs- 
PEARE as astudent should deal with genius. 

*See Shakespeariana, Nov., 1889. 
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The method is catholic, sympathetic and psy- 
chologic, rather than verbal and microscopic. 
In examining SHAKESPEARE, we certainly do 
not enter a dissecting room to ‘‘ anatomize’’ a 
subject through the agency of a “ diseased 
analytic consciousness ;’”’ but we do enter a 
sanctum dedicated to genius, where we are to 
sit with bowed heads and indulge in that 
‘‘high thinking ’’ germane to the place and 
the imposing personality that pervadesit. The 
prime object of Shakespearian study is not, as 
we are told, for ‘‘the benefit of science,’’ 
though it be philological science, but for the 
larger benefit of those who prosecute the study, 
if so be they may approximately interpret the 
Shakespearian “ mind and art”’ to the waiting 
world. Less ‘‘ peeping and botanizing ’’ and 
a more profound inlook and a more spacious 
outlook is what is needed, and is aneed that 
PROFESSOR CoRSON, in the present treatise, 
has done much to meet. 

There is such a thing in literature as Higher 
Criticism. 

T. W. Hunt. 

Princeton College. 


Studien iiber die Entstehung der nordischen 
Gétter- und Heldensagen, von Sopuus 
BuGGE. Uebersetzt von Oscar Brenner. 
Miinchen, 1889. 8vo, pp. 590.* 


The first part of PROFESSOR BUGGE’s book 
appeared in the year 1881, whilesthe third and 
last part made its appearance Jast summer. 
The first two parts caused a sensation in sci- 
entific circles, and especially was BuGGE 
vehemently assailed by the late PROFESSOR 
MULLENHOFF of Berlin, in the fifth volume of 
his ‘Deutsche Alterthumskunde.’ But that 
excitement has now subsided and it is to be 
expected that BuGGE’s book, now that the 
whole work is at hand, will meet with a calmer 
judgment and a more considerate criticism. 

It is BUGGE’s endeavor to prove that the 
Old Norse tales and legends, which were for- 
merly thought to be originally Norse or 
Teutonic, have in large measure their origin 
in Christian legends or ancient classical tales. 


*The author of the present review has only had access to 
the original Norwegian edition of Prorgssor BuGGer’s 
book appearing in Christiania simultaneously with the Ger- 
man translation, 
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BuGGE does not, of course, deny that there 
may be some similarity between the Scandi- 
navian and the Grzco-Roman Mythologies 
due to a common origin, but he thinks that 
this original similarity has been overestimated. 

BUGGE treats of the Balder-myth in its dif- 
ferent shapes as represented by the Icelandic 
traditon and by the Danish historian Saxo 
GRAMMATICUus. He finds the latter form of 
the tale largely influenced by the Grzco- 
Roman tale of Achilles and Paris, while in the 
Icelandic tradition he finds the same nucleus 
of the myth changed under the influence of 
Christian reports of the death of Christ. BUGGE 
thinks that both these motives, the ancient 
heathen as well as the Christian, came 
to the Norsemen directly or indirectly 
through Christian monks, although at different 
times. He explains the names of the gods 
and heroes acting in the northern myth as due 
to misconception or alteration of the ancient 
names. He derives from Paris through 
Irish *Aris interpreted as Ares, the god of war 
(O. N.h6d,f. ). He explains Nanna as CEnone, 
Gefarus as Kebren, Bous as Ajax, understood 
to be the Irish word aithech, ‘a neighbor.’ 
VAli or whois the Icelandic representative 
of Saxo’s Bous, he derives from Ozleus, the 


' surname of Aias from Lokri, while this V4le, 


Ali or Bous in his real functions represents 
Aias from Salamis. People, when hearing 
these names compared, are apt to ridicule 
the whole work, and it is, indeed, impossible 
fully to do justice to BUGGE’s book ina neces- 
sarily limited review, because if one were only 
to mention his results without giving at least 
an abstract of his reasoning, the reader would 
be mystified and think the whole book merely 
wild and superficial guess-work. But even if 
some of the comparisons appear, taken alone, 
somewhat peculiar, BUGGE has brought such 
an overwhelming amount of argument for his 
assertions, that even in spite of preconceived 
notions one is forced to admit that in his gen- 
eral views he is probably correct. BUGGE’s 
theory ofthe origin of the Balder-myth of course 
obliges him to prove that Balder as a god was 
not known among the heathen Teutons out- 
side of Scandinavia. In Anglo-Saxon poetry 
Balder occurs as an appellative meaning ‘lord,’ 
and in this sense BUGGE wants to have it 
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understood in the famous O.H.G. Merseburg 
formula,* which has heretofore been taken as 
proof that the heathen Germans knew a god 
of the name Balder. The chief difficulty about 
the whole theory seems to me to be this, that 
it is scarcely possible that within the relatively 
short period commonly designated as the Vik- 
ing Age, commencing about the year 800 A. D., 
the Scandinavians could by oral intercourse first 
receive the ancient classical myth and popu- 
larize it so thoroughly as to make a common 
Scandinavian tradition, and then afterwards 
adopt Christian motives, unite them with the 
heathen-classical material previously received, 
and make a wholly new myth of it with an 
entirely changed character, finally causing 
this new myth to be generally accepted as a 
part of the religious system—and all this within 
the limits of one hundred or two hundred 
years. 

The prehistoric finds in Scandinavia show 
a very strong Roman influence all through the 
Old Iron Age, the archeological period pre- 
ceding the Viking Age. ‘ Now, if the ancient 
heathen influences in the myth are older than 
the Christian ones, why should not the essen- 
tial features of this. myth have been imported 
by the same merchants who brought in Roman 
goods? Commercial travellers were doubtless 
as full and fond of stories then as they are 
now. True, we thus lose BUGGE’s derivation 
of Héér from Paris, and of Bous from Ajax, 
but these etymologies are at best rather uncer- 
tain. 

Other myths of which BUGGE treats in this 
book are ‘‘Oden on the Gallows”’ and ‘‘the Ash 
of Yggdrasil.’’ BuGGE here shows conclusively 
that the myth of Odin being hanged on the 
gallows and sacrificed to himself is, even in 
most minute details, built upon the Christian 
report of the death of Christ. The chief 
source of this myth is ‘ H4vamal,’ and partic- 
ularly that part of ‘H4vam4l’ commonly 
designated as ‘Loddfafnism4l,’ because a 
mythical person Loddfafnir here narrates what 
Odin himself in the Hall of the High told him 
about his being hanged. BUuGGE gives a very 
ingenious explanation of the name of Loddfaf- 
nir; he derives it from the two names Leucius 


*Phol ende Uuodan uuoron zi holza. 
d. wuart demo Balderes volon sin vuoz birenkit, etc. 


and Karinus, known from the apocryphal 
gospel of Nicodemus. The first part of the 
name /odd, connected with Joda, ‘to cleave, 
to stick,’ he explains as a translation of Leuci- 
us, understood as /entius, which according to 
BuGGE’s opinion was thought to be a deriva- 
tive of Latin /entus, ‘sticking ;’ /a/fnir, i.e. ‘he 
who embraces,’ is a translation of Xarinus un- 
derstood to be a derivative of carus. Leucius 
and Carinus, then, were united into one person 
Leucius Carinus, in about the same way as the . 
Romans produced their patres conscript. 

Among the most valuable points in this 
volume may be counted BuGGE’s interpreta- 
tion of almost all that part of ‘ H4vamél,’ 
known as ‘Loddfafnism4l.’ And, altogether, 
it may be said that BuGGr’s explanatory notes 
and emendations to the old poems, in which 
the present book abounds, are on a level with 
his best efforts in this direction.—It is BuGGE, 
of whom the late GuDBRAND VIGFUSSON in 
the Prolegomena to his ‘Sturlunga Saga’ 
exciv, says: ‘‘ The latter (BUGGE) has done for 
the Eddic Poems what MApvIiG, in a broader 
field, has done for the classics, throwing light 
on many obscure places by the happy and 
certain emendations which by some ‘gift of 
divination’ he has the secret of making.”’ 

In the last chapter of his book BuGGE 
shows that the Norse idea of Yggdrasil’s Ash, 
as a world-embracing tree, is borrowed from 
medizval Christian representations of Christ’s 
Cross, with which the Norse description of the 
Ash corresponds in detail. The Uyrdar 
Brunur over which the Ash stands he derives 
from the river Jordan. 

In conclusion I would state that even if 
some of the details of BuGGE’s results may be 
disputed, especially in his treatment of the 
Balder-myth, there can be no doubt as to the 
soundness of the essential part of the theory 
that myths are subject to the same wanderings 
as human ideas generally, and that when a 
similarity exists between the mythological 
ideas of two different nations, making a loan 
probable, the impulse must be thought to have 
come from the more advanced and civilized 
people. 

The limits of this review have not permitted 
me even to hint at that richness of observa- 


tions and suggestions in which the book 
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abounds ; that deep learning which places the 
author in the position, as it were, of those 
among whom the myths were developed ; that 
mind-reading faculty which enables him to 
follow the winding paths of primitive errant 
thought. 

Those wishing to acquaint themselves more 
thoroughly with one of the most suggestive of 
modern mythological works must be referred 
to the book itself. 

P. GRoTH. 


Brooklyn, N. 


I Sonetti romaneschi di GiusEPpPE GIOACHINO 
BELLI, pubblicati dal nipote Giacomo, a 
cura di LurcGt Unica edizione 
fatta sugli autografi. Citta di Castello: 
S. Lapi. 6 vols., 1884-89. Vol. 1, 16mo, 
pp. 560. 

The volume recently published completes 
ProFEssor Luicit MoraAnpi’s edition of 
BELLI’s ‘Sonetti,’ written in the vernacular 
dialect of Rome. The editor, an Umbrian 
literary critic of note, has performed his 
difficult task with great intelligence and a 
degree of accuracy, diligence and honesty 
worthy of all praise. The manifold difficulties 
which BELLI’s poetry presents on account of 
the dialect in which it finds expression, its 
constant allusions to historical events, or to 
local circumstances, customs, practices, etc., 
have been entirely done away with by Pro- 
FESSOR MoRANDI’s notes. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that by their aid a reader of 
BELLI’s work will be enabled to reconstruct, 
ina certain sense, that entire period of Roman 
history of which the poet has given so truthful 
and adequate a picture. 

In this respect volume one, which—for 
reasons apparent from its contents—has been 
published last, is the most important of the 
six; for the preface, the glossary and the 
index contained in its first half furnish a key 
to the understanding of all of BELLI’s sonnets. 
The preface (occupying 164 pages), besides 
forming a very appropriate introduction to 
them, discusses with great competence the 
question of the relation between BELLI’s 
poetry and the “‘ Pasquinate,’’ and thus gives 
the most accurate and trustworthy history of 
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“‘Pasquino”’ and the ‘‘ Pasquinate”’ that has 
ever been written. 


The literary legacy left by the popular 
poet, as well as the material furnished to the 
student of the Roman dialect, appears im- 
mensely larger and more valuable in this 
edition than in any of its predecessors. To 
form.a tolerably correct estimate of the service 
rendered by PROFESSOR MorRANDI not only to 
literature but also to history, it should be 
borne in mind that BELLI’s work, although in 
spirit a continuation of the popular satire | 
which took its name from the mutilated 
statue of ‘‘Pasquino,”’ is, unlike the latter, 
a full and vivid representation of that Papal 
Rome whose characteristic features are so 
rapidly disappearing under the action of the 
new Italian civilization. 

C. L. SPERANZA. 
University of the City of New York. 


LANGUAGE REFORM. 


Germanic English, by Ettas MOLEE, Bristol, 
Day County, Dak. 1889. 

An Attempt towards an International Lan- 
guage, by Dr. ESPERANTO. Translated 
by Henry Phillips, Jr. New York: Holt & 
Co., 1889. 

Aims and Traits of a World-Language, by 
DaniEL G. Brinton, M. D. New York: 
Edgar S. Werner, 1889. 

The first two of these publications have 
already been noticed in Mop. LANG. Notes 
(see vol. iv, pp. 59-60). The aims and objects of 
the respective authors were there briefly stated, 
and it is not necessary to reconsider them 
here. 

Mr. MOLEE has reconstructed his work, 
chiefly in the way of abridgment and it now 
appears in a pamphlet of sixty-four pages. 
Altho, as far as is generally known, little or 
nothing has been done toward convincing 
the people of the United States of the utility 
and necessity of adopting the ‘‘ Germanic 
English,’ the author seems to have lost none 
of his enthusiasm nor of his faith that this 
language-scheme will be eventually accepted 
by those for whom it was contrived. It israre 
to find such sublime faith in one’s supposed 
mission in life; and we can not but feel a pang 
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of regret that a man of so much honesty and 
steadfastness of purpose should spend thirty 
years of his life on a subject which, from its 
very nature, is doomed to a miserable failure. 
Such it will inevitably be: not that Mr. MOLEE 
does not make out a strong case against our 
present English and in favor of the reform he 
advocates ; but it is one thing to sit down in 
the quiet of one’s study and construct a 
language, and another and much more difficult 
task to have that language accepted and 

. adopted. It would be pleasant to have some 
little encouragement to offer the author; but 
there is none, and the truth may as well be 
spoken. 

The plan of Dr. SAMENHOF (under the pen- 
name of Dr. EspERANTO) has so much to 
recommend it, that Mr. PHILLIPS has done 
well to put it into a readable English form. 
Surely no other of the numerous attempts yet 
made at constructing an international language 
is so simple, so natural, and so easy of acquisi- 
tion as this. One of the great objections to 
Volapiik, in addition to its cumbersome gram- 
matical machinery, is that most of the radicals 
used in word-formations have been so mutila- 
ted as to be almost unrecognizable. Who, for 
instance, unless he were told, would ever 
suspect that the word vol/apik is a com- 
pound of world and speech? Thiscan not be 
said of SAMENHOF’s ‘ International Language;’ 
for, being based upon roots common to most 
European lauguages, about ninty-nine per 
cent of the vocabulary is already in the 
possession of every person of average intelli- 
gence. With a grammar, moreover, sosimple 
that it can be learned at a single sitting, and a 
facility of word-construction that for simplicity 
leaves nothing to be desired, ESPERANTO’S 
‘Lingvo internacia’ has every thing to com- 
mend it to those who feel the need of such a 
means of communication. That such a 
language is coming to be a wide-felt desidera- 
tum is evidenced by the large amount of dis- 
cussion the subject has called forth im recent 


years. 

Dr. D. G. Brinton’s brochure is a reprint 
from WERNER’s Voice Magazine, and was 
originally an address delivered before the 
Nineteenth Century Club, New York (Decem- 
ber 12, 1888). As implied in the title, the 


author undertakes to set forth briefly the 
principal features which should characterize a 
universal or international language. What, 
in the first place, do we mean by universal 
language? Is such a thing possible? and, if 
possible, is it desirable? Much depends on 
how we answer the first question. If by 
universal language is meant a language which 
is to take the place of all others as a means of 
human intercourse, such a thing, as history 
shows, is not only a wild dream, but, were it 
realizable, would be the greatest of calamities 
to personal culture and the progress of civil- 
ization. 

It is useless to discuss the question of a 
universal language, then, in this sense. But 
the exigencies of the modern world do call 


for a common tongue, which, in addition to 


the various national languages, shall serve as 
a universal medium of communication. At 
present, one must spend the best years of life 
in acquiring foreign languages, in order to fit 
oneself for the highest pursuits of the scholar, 
or else depend on the uncertainty of transla- 
tions. Much higher attainments would be 
possible, were it not for this loss of time. 
Moreover, the new invention of the telephone 
will soon connect orally the various countries 
of the civilized world and force us to seek a 
linguistic medium which shall be universally 
intelligible. The question is therefore be- 
coming one of urgency, and it behooves all 
the leading nations to agree upon a suitable 
language which shall be the official medium of 
international intercourse, oral and written, 
and which every educated person should 
acquire along with his mother-tongue. There 
is nothing visionary in such a scheme. Latin 
was such a medium for centuries in Europe; 
and in later times French made some progress 
in that direction; but both failed of per- 
manent results because of their unfitness. 

Dr. BRINTON then goes on to enumerate 
the various aims and traits which should be 
possessed by such a world-language, to make 
its acceptance possible. Using these as a 
norm, he calls up and discusses briefly the 
merits and demerits of the various schemes 
looking to this end which have been so far 
presented. He does not find any of them 
come fully up to the standard, because their 
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authors ignore one of the most patent facts of 
all modern language-growth; namely, the 
continued tendency from synthetic to analytic 
forms of expression, as in English, where al- 
most all inflections have been abandoned and 
grammatical relations are expressed by posi- 
tion and by separate words. 

Of all the world-languages examined by 
him, Dr. Brinton thinks that proposed by 
JuLius Lott the best. Only the vocabulary 
had appeared up to the time of his writing; 
but its clearness, sonorousness and freedom 
from new letters and strange marks speak 
well for the promised grammar. 

In conclusion the author calls attention to a 
common error of all modern framers of vo- 
cabularies. They have begun at the wrong 
end of their task. Instead of occupying them- 
selves with the stable and the kitchen, they 
should have begun primarily with words 
needed in intellectual pursuits, trusting to the 
future to work down to vocables for the ex- 
pression of material wants. 

Those interested in the question of a world- 
language will find Dr. BrRINTON’s pamphlet 
very readable and instructive. 

SAMUEL GARNER. 
U.S. Naval Academy. 


The Rule of S. Benet. Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon Interlinear Version. Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by Dr. H. 
LoGeMAN. London: Published for the 
Early English Text Society. 1888. 8vo, 
pp. Ixiij, 125. 

The indications that a better day is dawning 
for English linguistic study are confirmed 
by the volume before us. The palmy era of 
sciolism, chatty and entertaining or meagre 
and bald, seems to be drawing to anend. No 
doubt there will still be amusing charlatanry, 
still be scamping of work ostensibly under- 
taken in a serious spirit, but the vocation of 
the gentlemanly dabbler and the impudent 
pretender is rapidly becoming less honorable 
—one can hardly say that it ever was profitable. 
In particular, it is coming to be realized that 
the editor of a text which is valuable chiefly 
for linguistic purposes has not fulfilled his mis- 
sion when he has barely copied and sent it 
to the printer, or silently altered genuine read- 


ings to fit some preconceived theory of his 
own. He is at any rate bound to give us a 
faithful transcript of his original, or the means 
of readily framing it for ourselves ; but, if he 
is an editor worthy the name, he will do much 
more than this: he will furnish us with an 
apparatus which shall facilitate research, with 
scientific deductions from the material fur- 
nished by the text, with indexes and introduc- 
tions, and in general with the fruits of industry 
guided by scholarly method. He will not 
indulge in wild guess-work, unless he charac- 
terizes it as such; and he will exhibit an 
acquaintance with the labors of his predeces- 
sors, and with the results of critical research 
as accepted and held by the leading contem- 
porary students of the subject. 

In the work we are now considering, Dr. 
LoGEMAN might have gone further, and have 
given us something more, but it is not too 
much to say that, as far as appears from the 
means of verification at our disposal, he has 
fairly exemplified the spirit of the above 
requirements. His text is reproduced with 
much care, and the critical notes show close 
attention to the problems which it presents. 
But this is by no means all. There are ‘“‘Out- | 
lines of the History of Benedictinism in Eng- 
land until the Reformation,” a bibliography of 
the various treatises fotnd in MS. Cott. Tiber- 
ius A. 3 (in which the present text is found), 
showing where each separate treatise has been 
printed, what are in process of publication, and 
what still remain untouched; a bibliography 
of the printed editions of the Latin Rule, with 
an account of the manner of editing in this 
instance; a similar account of the method 
adopted in editing the Old English gloss; 
a series of critical observations on the phonol- 
ogy and inflection of the text; and an ex- 
tended analysis of the contents of the Rule, 
divided into chapters, and included in the 
prefixed table of contents. On the other 
hand we miss what might easily have been 
supplied, and what would have materially 
increased the value of the edition, an exhaus- 
tive list of the Old English words contained 
in the gloss, with the Latin equivalents ap- 
pended. In the case of a text so short as this 
such an index should always be provided, for 


the use of grammarian and lexicographer 
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alike ; its natural place is there, and not in a 
separate publication; and it is not fair to im- 
pose upon another scholar, whose chief in- 
terest is likely to be in some other text or ina 
different part of the general subject, a labor 
which is properly incumbent on the editor of 
the text in question. 

Dr. LoGEeMAN shows independence of judg- 
ment, yet is modest in the expression of his 
opinions. He holds his own in argument, yet 
does not seek to throw ridicule on the views 
of an opponent; gives due credit to those 
who have personally assisted him, or by whose 
books he has been guided; and, though ap- 
parently a Dutchman, writes English which is 
usually both smooth and perspicuous, the 
exceptions being neither numerous nor serious. 
It may be mentioned in passing that this work 
is at once a credit to the University of Utrecht, 
at which it was presented as a doctoral dis- 
sertion, and a reproach to those of our own 
country, which have never yet, to my knowl- 
edge, produced a doctoral dissertation of equal 
value on an Old English subject at least none 
that, by attaining the dignity of print, has 
afforded equal instruction or stimulus to other 
investigators. We welcome an additional 
laborer to the field of Old English, and only 
hope he will learn to call it by that name, and 
abjure the infelicitous, and, as we would fain 
hope, obsolescent term ‘‘Anglo-Saxon.”’ 

ALBERT S. Cook. 
Yale University. 


Elene, An Old English Poem, edited with 
introduction, Latin original, notes, and 
complete glossary, by CHARLES W. KENT, 
Ph. D. (Leipsic). Boston, Ginn & Co., 
1889. VI, 149 pp. 8vo. 

Pror. KENT says in his preface, ‘‘ The text 
of this edition is that of ZupiTza’s second 
edition, carefully compared with WULKER’s 
edition and Zupitza’s third edition.’’ Having 
both second and third editions of Zuprtza’s 
‘Elene’ at hand, a comparison of the Ameri- 
can edition with these has been made; the 
results of this comparison are here offered as 
a contribution to the criticism of the American 
editor’s work. For convenience the second 
edition of ZupiTza will be indicated by Zz, and 


the third by Z;; letters italicized mark inser- 
tions, or changes in the text. 


I. THE TEXT. 


KENT AND Za. 
119, hetend 


Z3 
hetZend 


140, no ¢ before darod + darod 


238, brimpisan brimpissan 
341, géacnod geéacnod 

378, béad be-béad 

423, unscyldigne scyldum 

465, nida, (503,1086) nidda 

580, bet léas sceal séo léasung sceal 
789, weroda wealdend 

(1090) weroda weard 

834, réonian réongan 

885, on anbide on dide 

973, gehwére ge hwém 
1075, réde rodera rodera 
1170, sélest séleste 
1181, sige sigor- 
1196, byrd byred 
1257, secg secg 


Of these cases hefend (119) is probably un- 
intentional, as in 18 hettendum occurs; so 
byred (1196), since a note to the line indicates 
that 4dyred was intended. But when 
fails to follow Z; in lines 378, 423, 465, 580, 789, 
1070, 1075, he is also refusing to accept the 
work of S1eveRS, who finds the changes ne- 
cessary to the metre, (Bettrdge X). 
there pointed out also, that -bisan (238) should 
be -pisan, referring to Anglia I, 576; and that 
anbide (885) if preserved should be andide. 
Z; has so far followed SrEveErs in -bisan as to 
make it -bissan, and this form occurs once in 
KENT'S metrical introduction (p. 10). 

Accents omitted :—1, Dd (25, 803, 895 and c/. 
709, 968); 2, tdhund: 15, hé; 48, hie (556); 49, 
Hitina; 124, swéotum (Z2); 162, (295, 298, 
319, 468, 734, 744, 755» 903, 966, 985, 995, 1065, 
1138, 1233 and ¢f. 160, 163, 183, etc.) (Zz); 173, 
lérde; 341, frige (Z2); 809, bt; 874, tid; 941, 
réran , 986, were ; 990, méran ; 1225, mérost; 
1016, winemdgas (Z2); 1029, unbréce; 1038, 
wic; 1055, sdécerdhéd not sd&cerd- (Zz); 1066, 
purhwédan; 1214, léfe (Z2); 1320, gelice. 
Most of these are simply omissions, but Aze 
(556) for Aie copies the error in Zz, while 
swéotum (124), winemdgas (1016), sécerdhaéd 
(1055), and /éfe (1214), follow the unaccented 
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forms of Zz, although Z;3 is corrected accord- 
ing to StrveRs. In cwdém (549, 871, 908, 1110) 
the text has cwom (Zz, Z3), but the glossary has 
the accented form of Sirvers (‘Gram.’ § go, 2). 

Accents wrong :—225, ofstlice, not dfstlice 
(1197); ofstum, not dfstum (1000); @fst not 
@fst (308), (Za); 259 énlic, not énlic (Zz); 338, 
pet, not (881, 1191); 435, yppe, not 
(Zz); 694, siomode, not siomode (Zz); 840, 
geblissod, not -blissod (Zz) ; 883, fast, not fést; 
938, wigan, not wigan (Z2); 1145, hreder, not 
hréSer (Zz); 1208, fréondredenne, not fréon- 
drédenne (Z2). As is well known, most of 
these are quantities based on corrections by 
SIEVERS. All marked Zz have been changed 
in Z3, showing ZupItTza’s acceptance of the 
corrected forms. The glossary shows the 
correct forms in @fst, (ofst-), énlic, siomode, 
geblissod, and wigan. Text and glossary are 
therefore inconsistent. KENT has also, in a 
few words, changed the place of the accent 
in cases of palatal diphthongization, but in- 
consistency has not been avoided. For ex- 
ample, the text has géara (1), géar (7), but 
gedra (648), gedrum (1265), and in glossary 
always; gedédrdagum occurs in both text and 
glossary. On the other hand gio, and géomor 
are given in the glossary, but gi6, and geédmor 
throughout the text. 

In proper names the usage shows like in- 
consistency, though Zz is usually followed. 


KENT AND Zz Z3 


136, Dandbie DAanfibie 
273, Hierusalem, 1056 Hierusalém 
Jerusalem 
338, Israhéla (361, 433) Israhela 
397, ébréisce ebreisce 
492, Stephanus (509,824) Stéphanus 
788, Josephus Josephus 
1051, Eusebium Eusébium 


Z; is followed in ceraphin (750), séraphin (755), 
Israhela (800). In the glossary Zz is followed 
except in ceraphin and Jsrahéla. Of the 
changes in Z3, Déntibie was corrected as to 
quantity of a@ by KLUGE in his review of the 
second edition (Literaturblatt fir germ. und 
rom. Phil. April, 1884). Some of the other 
changes are substantiated by POGATSCHER’S 
late work on the loan-words in Old English, 
(Pogatscher, ‘ Zur Lautlehre,’ § 12 et seq.) but 


the lack of consistency has not been obviated. 

In the main, the letters inserted in Z; and 
italicized, are so indicated in KENT. Those 
not indicated are: léodgebyrga (11) for -byrga, 
gQdweard (14). hetfendum (18), Hfgas (21), 
ponne (49), be (59), fégerre (242), feedere (438, 
454), léodrfine (522), bélffr (578). In edelinges 
(12) 7 not im, and in oferswidedne (958) dn, not 
m only, should be italicized. 

Very few readings differ wholly from Zz or 
Z3, but these should have been indicated in 
the notes. They are: darod@sc (140) instead 
of darod esc, two words; facne (184) GRIMM’S 
reading, for facen Z3; gifed (360) for gifad 
(Z2, Z3), the construction requiring the plural ; 
gehdum (531) THORP’S reading, for giddum 
mean (657) GREIN’S reading, for mneah Z;; 
wuldres gefylled (1135) WULKER’s reading for 
wuldre wes gefylled Z2, Z3. Typographical 
errors of the text, not in other lists are, Forp- 
(379) for ford-, goldgimmus, for -gimmas (1114), 


| for woldon (971) weldon and inbryded for in. 


bryrded (1135). 


II. THE 


These need, in the interest of accuracy, the 
same correction as the text. Little is here at- 
tempted, however, except to give a list of 
words with incorrect or omitted accents. The 
numbers refer to lines cited in the notes. 

6, héo, not heo; 20, Hrédigotan; 21, Higas 
Hiinas; 26, swéot; 35, éorodcestum; 
42, 58, sctawedon; 59, hé, hie; 68, gefer, 
not gefér 73, hwit, nadthwylc; 81, pé; 91, 
dwriten, not awriten; 92 pfs, oferswidesd ; 
100, béaggife; 151, prpdbord; 162, tacen; 183, 
ilcan, not tlcan; 194, ges@lig; 203, (léran); 
242, merestréte, strét; 279, gemdt, not gémot 
nor gemot; 300, spddl, spdtl, spaddl, spald, 
spald ; 320, éodan, gan; 330, st6l; 356, dgan; 
466, undsecgendlic ; 479, hwile; 539, nda, not 
ntdd; 547, wéoxan; 585, betécan; 818, 
fiawum, flaum; goo, féond ; 1261, nfd; 1266, 
tir; 1294, éldes. 

The note to line 1196 reads ‘‘dyred for 
biered,’’ but the text has dyrd. On line 26 
KENT says sweotule may be connected with 
swéot ‘crowd,’ which he prints with short 
vowel always. The long vowel, as given by 
SIEVERS, becomes an important factor in the 
etymology, and needs explanation at least, 
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before the suggestion can be accepted. Many 
will now prefer to accept the suggestion of 
BRENNER in the last Englische Studien that 
éorodcestum (KENT’S note to 35) is ‘cavalry,’ 
rather than retain the less definite suggestions 
of GREIN and WULKER. 

Ill. THE GLossary. 


The omissions and inaccuracies here are 
not a few, as the lists will show; that the text 
and glossary do not correspond is to be par- 


ticularly regretted. References in the glos-— 


sary are not corrected. 

Genders omitted :—@craft, m.; aldordém, 
m.; andwyrda, n.; bélffr, n.; béacen, n.; 
bréostsefa, m.; brimnesen, f.; brogdenmél, n.; 
ceasterware, pl. m.; cnéomagas, pl.m.; cyning, 
m.; dégorgerim, n.; dryhten, m.; @el,m.; ést, 
f@t, n.; frond, m.; ferhisefa, m.; gold- 
wine, m.; ghdgeléca, m.; gtdweard, m.; 
hildenédre, f.; horh, m.; hyhtgifa, m.; h9nd, 
f. (hfndu, f. Z3); innod, m.; Lodgebyrga, m.; 
liodmég, m.; milpép, m.; molde, f.; néolnes, 
f.; nid, m.; sincweortung, f.; péodenbealu, n.; 
weér, f.; wémend, m.; weorod, n.; yrming, m. 

Genders wrong :—@/st, f., not #. n. ? Z3; 
éht, m., not Zz; eh, (SIEVERS) not m. n.?; 
léod, m. (S1EVERS) not /.; dof, not m.; man, 
m. not 2., ord, n. not m.; swefen, mn. not m.; 
wic, f.not m. I have followed SIEVERs in two 
or three cases indicated. The gender of wic 
was pointed out by KLUGE in his review men- 
tioned above, and followed by ZupiTza in Z3. 

Accents omitted or wrong :—éc/éca 
not @gil-; @cléaw, s. egléaw, escwiga, not 
wiga (Zz); anbid (Sievers Bettrége) not 
anbid; fréondredenne, not rédenne (Z2); 
frige, not frige (Za); geotolic, not geotolic (Z2); 
gelic, not gelic; gid, not gio if text is right; 
hreder not hréder (Z2); lf, not lef; léodmég, 
not -m@eg; sdcerdhdd, not sacerd- (Zz); scifan, 
not scufan; swéot, not sweot (Z2); twégan, 
not fwegan (Z2); twéogan, not tweogan (Zz); 
wilitescynne, not wilitéscynne; wunigan, not 
wunigan if text is right (821,908; yppe, not #ppe 
(Z2). If SteveERs is to be followed (Bettradge X) 
then £élendas for kalendas must be added to 
this list, and the correction made in the text. 
Here may be placed, also, the words wholly 
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omitted from the vocabulary, getécnian, w.v. 
II. (1. 754); Atedo, -a, f. (Zz and 1. 1087); léod- 
megen, n. (1. 272). 

No attempt has been made to give a com- 
plete list of typographical errors, but the 
following have been noticed: andbréce, omit 
and after meaning or give note of ZupITzA; 
blida, not blida; brimpissan, not -pisan (Zz); 
eoforcumbol, read ‘sign of the doar’ not 
bear; folcscearu, read ‘on pysse folc-’ for 
‘on pyne’; geweordian, not geweordian; 
godspell, read 176 not 179; gring, read 115 
not 114; Aélend, not héland; httru, read 
1047 not 1045; @rigfedera, read earn not earu; 
welrtin, not welrim. 

Fer [93]”’ and fer 93, are taken 
with their line references and the brackets 
from Zz; Z3 has fer, 93, 646, fér [93. 646]. 
The change is significant. SrEvERs had 
pointed out in Beitrage X, that fér could not 
stand in 1. 93 for metrical reasons. ZuPITZA 
had virtually accepted this as shown by the 
brackets in the Z3, and KentT’s failure to cor- 
rect the old reading is singularly unhappy. 
Under /ége the note ‘‘ nothing to do: with N. 
H. G. feige”’ is not correct, if we accept 
KLuGE (‘Ety. Dict,’ /eige), unless KENT 
intends this to apply to the meaning only. If 
this is the case, as seems probable from a 
comparison with KLUGE’s remark, the state- 
ment is very misleading. The translation of 
wigges léan (v. léan) as ‘‘a warrior’s reward,”’ 
instead of ‘war’s reward,’ seems to indicate ° 
that Kent had wiga, not wig, in mind. But 
no systematic examination has been made of 
the meanings of words, or the closeness of 
the translation from ZuP1Tza’s glossary. 

The Introduction has been examined only 
hastily, but this has revealed some words in 
the metrical introduction (pp. 8-13) without 
accents, besides one or two minor errors. The 
list of Cynewulf’s poems must hereafter con- 
tain ‘Fata Apostolorum,’ and as this dis- 
covery was announced by NAPIER in 1888 
(Academy, Sept. 6) it should have been 
noticed in a book whose preface is dated June 


3, 1889. 
OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON. 
Cornell University. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


English Lands, Letters and Kings. From Celt 
to Tudor. By Donatp G. MITCHELL. 
N.Y.: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1889, 
8vo, pp. xi, 327. 


‘‘Every boy is fond of literature,’ says 
the careless thinker, and sees no lion in the 
way of the teacher. But every boy does not 
like literature on the contrary, the average 
boy fears and shuns it. In the public schools 
there is a large class who come from bare 
homes where books are unknown, and 
another large class whose imaginations have 
been inflamed by the dime dreadful or the 
weekly story-paper. The manliest of stories, 
the most heroic of tales of adventure by 
land or sea are too tame or too “slow” 
for the appetite of one of these. He is cal- 
lous to Dana’s ‘ Two years before the mast.’ 
Hethinks ‘Wesward Ho’ “tiresomely dull.” 

By actual count I have found that in one of 
our public schools only fifteen per cent of a 
class of boys averaging fifteen years of age 
had read above six books in their lives, and 
that not twenty per cent could name three 
plays of SHAKESPEARE. Of course we are 
becoming less and less a reading people. But 
I have no doubt that the decline in the power 
of attention is due largely to the substitution 
in the lower schools of easy studies for the 
more trying ones of the old curriculum. 

Under these conditions the primary teacher 
is sorely taxed to know how to capture the 
vagrant attention and to angle for the young- 
ster’s soul; how to lead him without his 
knowledge—who, if he knew, would prove 
the most stubborn of recalcitrants—into the 
world of books. 

The most eloquent and most successful of 
all these attempts to interest young minds 
in good books isthe ‘English Lands, Letters, 
and Kings’ of D. G. MITCHELL. It must 
certainly hit the mark. Its author’s voice 
rings with boyish mirth. No one better under- 
stands a boy. In ‘Wet Days at Edgewood,’ 
and hazy Indian-summer days of ‘Dream 
Life,’ ‘‘Ik Marvell’’ has filled the minds of 
his readers, young and old, with images of 
beauty and stories of delight. 

There is a subtle persuasiveness about Mr, 
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MITCHELL’S exquisite literary style. I have 
had already the best ‘ocular proof’ of its 
success—a hundred Philadelphia boys are 
laying violent hands upon the book, and are 
fast reading it out of its cover. 

Let me give an example or two of the 
author’s manner: ‘‘In those dreary early 
centuries when England.was in the throes of 
its beginnings, and the Roman eagle—which 
had always led a half-stifled life amongst 
British fogs—had gone back to its own eyrie in 
the South, the old stock historians could and 
did find little to foster our regard—save the 
eternal welter of little wars. Indeed, those 
who studied fifty years ago will remember that 
all early British history was excessively meagre 
and stiff; some of it, I dare say, left yet in the 
accredited courses of school reading, dread- 
fully dull—with dates piled on dates, and 
battles by the page; and other pages of battle, 
peppered with such names as Hengist, or 
Ethelred and Cerdic and Cuthwulf, or who- 
ever could strike hardest or cut deepest.” 

Speaking of GEoRGE CHAPMAN and _ his 
translation of Homer: ‘The literalist will 
never like him, of course; he drops words 
that worry him—whole lines indeed with 
which he does not choose to grapple; he 
adds words, too—whole lines, scenes almost ; 
there is vulgarity sometimes, and coarse- 
ness; he calls things by their old homely 
names; there is no fine talk about the 
chest or the abdomen, but the Greek lances 
drive straight through the ribs or to the navel, 
and if a cut be clean and large, we are not 
told of crimson tides, but the blood gurgles 
out in great gouts as in a slaughter house; 
there may be over-plainness, and over-heat, 
and over-stress, but nowhere weakness; and 
his unwieldly staggering lines—fourteen sylla- 
bles long—forge on through the ruts which the 
Homeric chariots have worn, bouncing and 
heaving and plunging and jolting, but always 
lunging forward with their burden of battle, 
of brazen shields, and ponderous war-gods. 
I hardly know where to cut into the welter of 
his long lines for sample, but in all parts his 
brawny pen declares itself.”’ 

But it is unnecessary to continue quoting. 
Nota line in the book was written in vain, 
nor is there a dull sentence in it. The author’s 
will had in it a most modest working: ‘‘ My 
aim is not so much to give definite instruction 
as to put the reader into such ways and starts 
of thought as shall make him eager to instruct 
himself.’”’ He has succeeded, and gratitude to 


him must swell every page. 


ALBERT H. SmyTuH. 
Philadelphia. 
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American Literature. By Albert H. Smyth, 
A. B., Professor of Literature in the Phil- 
adelphia Central High School. Philadel- 
phia: Eldredge & Brothers. 1889. 8vo, pp. 

It is only those that have tried it who know 
how difficult a matter it is to write a text-book 
that shall be at once simple and complete. To 
know the country and to love it, and yet keep 
the beaten high-way, alike determined and 
able to resist the seductive allurements of each 
winding by-path which we have so often 
explored alone and learned to cherish as 
something peculiarly our own—this is noslight 
degree of self-abnegation in the enthusiastic 
student of any literature. There can be no 
doubt that Pror. SMyTH has adequately ac- 
complished this result. The book before us is 
a plain, ungarnished narrative of the course 
of English Literature in America, with just 
enough comment to make clear the bearing 
of the subject, with the relative positions of 
importance and the distinguishing traits of the 
authors included therein. The arrangement 
of the book, with a due regard to chronology 
and the claims of locality, is perfectly logical 
and leaves nothing to be desired. The posi- 
tion of the readings also, as a second and sep- 
arate department of the book, is a vast im- 
provement upon the too common mode of 
cutting up the text with long quotations. 

We shall not quarrel with Pror. Smytu for 
calling his book ‘‘American Literature ; ’’ he 
has made us a handsome apology for so doing 
in his preface, and assigned a reason which is 
perhaps sufficiently cogent in this case of a text- 
book. And yet we could wish that the Amer- 
ican eagle might modulate its shrill voice even 


in these minor matters, with the result of a. 


fuller recognition of what our candid author 
acknowledges as the ‘greater propriety”’ of 
the title ‘‘English Literature in America,” 
which defines the origin and relation of our 
literature, and which has great merit, too, in 
that it suggests the kindred blood that unites 
two great nations, and that makes the inhab- 
itants of each common possessors of a com- 
mon inheritance.’’ Pror. SMytTH has done 
well in avoiding the too common error of 
assigning an undue importance to our colonial 
efforts at literature, and has never hesitated 


24 


to frankly acknowledge our frequent British 
originals. Tradition, however, has not per- 
mitted him to omit the customary juxtaposition 
of ‘McFingal,’ and ‘Hudibras,’ FRANKLIN’S 
‘Autobiography’ and ‘Robinson Crusoe’; 
although he has guardedly expressed the first 
by saying that ‘‘the English [of ‘McFingal ’] 
is at times as good as that of its great model 
‘Hudibras’’’—assuredly no excessive degree 
of praise ; and has escaped from the second 
by sheathing himself in the invulnerable mail 
of an on dit. In general the author’s expres- 
sions of opinion are couched in a vein of 
reserve altogether befitting a text-book; 
although of course some little idiosyncrasies 
do creep out here and there. Perhaps the 
only one that need detain us is his high esti- 
mate of JAMES FENIMORE CooPER :—“‘In the 
kind of fiction that he chose to write he has 
but one superior, and that is the greatest of 
the world’s romancers—S1r WALTER Scott.” 
To those of us who, out of a sense of duty, 
have more than once essayed the wearisome 
pages of ‘The Last of the Mohicans,’ this 
would be sorrowful news, had we not abun- 
dance of consolation from the recently attempt- 
ed revival of CoopER—an attempt which has 
shown what an essentially dead author he fs. 

Pror. SMYTH has not fallen into the error of 
some of SIDNEY LANIER’s recent eulogists, 
but has ranked that poet with several of his 
lesser Southern brethren, very properly con- 
cluding his estimate with the words: ‘‘To 
that simplicity which is the highest beauty 
LANIER never attained.’’ The estimates of 
our greatest authors are, for the most part, 
candid, orthodox and fair. Pror. SmyTuH has 
said some things about EMERSON,—but we 
make it a rule never to differ with an Emer- 
sonian. It is probably a fault unavoidably 
attendant upon every book which deals with 
contemporary names, that many which are 
really beneath that line at which production 
ceases to be literature must be included in 
its pages; and we can not but deplore the 
necessity that calls for the mention of so much 
obscure Magazine-verse, juvenile stories of ad- 
venture and ephemeral pseudo-literature. It 
is, however, but fair to statethat Pror. SMyTH’s 
selections are, of course, unblemished by any 
such necessity. 
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Taken all in all, Pror. SMyTH has performed’ 

a difficult task in an eminently satisfactory and 
scholarly manner ; and if it be true that there 
is always a place for a good book, we need not 
fear for the success of at least this ‘American 
Literature.’ 
E. SCHELLING. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTES ON RHETORIC. 
To THE EpitTors OF Mop. Lanc. NoTEs: 


Sirs :—PROFESSOR JOHN R. FICKLEN, in his 
paper on Rhetoric,, Mop. LANG. Notes for 
December 1889, column 463, raises the ques- 
tion: ‘If the participle be an error, how will 
Pror. Joun S. Hart defend the following 
sentence, which (p. 96 of his ‘ Rhetoric’) he 
offers as a correction of a faulty sentence from 

rench ?—‘ Controversies are perhaps drawing 
him away to other fields, not perhaps barren, 
but which can yield no such nourishment.’”’ 

Alas, Pror. JOHN S. HarT can no longer 
defend himself on this earth. He was laid to 
rest thirteen years ago. He is now, I fondly 
believe, realizing the truth of the saying: 
modAai Svnrois yAwrrat, pia SaSava-: 
tow. As his son, I shall scarcely be charged 
with impropriety in undertaking to answer for 
him. 

On the one hand, JoHun S. HART was 
opposed to all such locutions as ‘‘and who,”’ 
‘and which,”’ etc. He held that they were 
pleonastic, and—although acknowledged in 
French—were not quite consonant with Eng- 
lish syntax. But this particular phrase was 
not put by him in the same category. There 
is a difference between merely appositional 
and cumulative clauses, and clauses adversa- 
tive. In the former, “‘and’’ is superfluous ; 
thus, ‘‘I once knew a boy of good parts, 
faithful, attentive, avd who carried off all the 
prizes.’’ Why the ‘“‘and?’’ It adds nothing 
to the expression. In adversative clauses, on 
the other hand, the sequence of thought is 
broken, hence there should be a correspond- 
ing break of expression. In the sentence 
under discussion the thought fully stated 
would run: “other fields, [which are] perhaps 
not barren,—but which can yield, etc.” If 
there be any fault in the above, itlies in the 


omission of ‘[which are],’’ rather than in the 
use of ‘‘ but which.’”’ The “‘but ”’ isneeded to 
indicate contrast. Personally I have always 
favoured the “‘[whichare]”’ construction ; it has 
the advantage of precision. To omit it is to 
indulge in the slipshod practice of ignoring 
relative pronouns and particles, and this is a 
chronic weakness of English style. Our 
rhetoricians would do better, I think, to attack 
it viribus unitis, and not waste too much time 
over minor faults. 

As for the quotation from Lowe tt, it is in 
my judgment faulty. The clause ‘‘the lower 
classes of our private body-politic’’ merely 
defines, itadds nothing. Lowe Lt might have 
written, ‘‘refine the lower classes of our private 
body-politic, our senses, which, if left to their ' 
own instincts,’ etc. Where then is any place 
for an “‘and’’? 

In general let me give vent to a wish that 
has often occupied my leisure moments. It is 
this. May our teachers of rhetoric, instead of 
criticizing sentences by arbitrary rules from 
without inwards, evolve them from the inner 


thought outwards. 
J. M. Hart. 
University of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IN ANSWER TO “ DEFINITIONS 
WANTED.” 


To THE EpiTors oF Mop. LANG. NOTES: 


Sirs :—Hereare some “‘ guesses at truth :’’— 

PLEWES may be the same as p/awes=plays, 
frequent in M. E. and often spelt pleize, 
pleowe, &c.. 

E. moeble, moble=movables, 
as used by CHAUCER, ‘C.T.,’ E. 1314; ‘Morte 
Arthure’ 666 :=anything on earth? 

SETT HAULE=Randolfe’s e/t=eat—eating- 
hall? 

ONE STRAYE=on stray—astray, scattered 
about? cf. BARBoUR’s ‘ Bruce’ XIII, 195. 

ENDORRED=Fr.em and dorés=gilded? Dain- 
ties used to be often gilded. 

IrAL. Ryal stone occurs in ‘Morte Ar- 
thure’=precious stones. Qy. Jva/=Ural? 
topaz? WRIGHT and HALLIWELL define ira/, 
yral vaguely as ‘a precious stone.’ 

STRENKEL is M.E. strenkelin, strenken=as- 
pergere, to scatter ‘Orm.’ 1049; ‘ Prompt,’479. 

Jas. A. HARRISON. 
Washington and Lee University. 
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“ ENDORRED.”’ 
To THE EpitTors oF Mop. Lana. Notes: 


Sirs :—WRriIGHT’s ‘Domestic Manners and 
Sentiments’ (p. 353) explains ‘‘endorred.’”” He 
says, ‘‘ Endore was the technical term of the 
kitchen for washing over an article of cook- 
ery with yolks of eggs, or any other liquid, to 
give a shiny appearance to its exterior when 
cooked.’’ The word is often found in bills of 


fare. 
CHARLES DavIpson. 


Belmont, Cal. 


To THE EDITORS OF Mop. Lanc. NoTrEs: 


Sirs:—Some inquiries having reached me 
about the word podenus (polayns) ‘ knee-pieces 
to the armor,’ which occurred in one of the 
phrases cited from the ‘Awnters of Arthur,’ I 
subjoin the etymology. The word is found in 
Du CANGE under the form fodena, ‘‘ pars vestis 
militaris qua genua muniuntur;’’ pou/ainia, 
‘‘rostra calceorum,” 7. ¢. the extravagantly 
long points to shoes, worn in the 14th and 
15th centuries, which burgosses might wear 
six inches in length, nobles a foot long, and 
princes two feet. CHARLEs VI. of France laid 
an interdict on these monstrosities, of which 
we have the following account in the Continu- 
ator of WILLIAM OF NANGIs (cited by Du 
CANGE): 

‘‘Sotulares [souliers] habebant in quibus 
rostra longissima in parte anteriori ad mo- 
dum unius cornu in longum: alii in obli- 
quum, ut griffones habent retro et naturaliter 
pro unguibus gerunt. . . . quae quidem rostra 
pouleanas gallice nominabant. Et quia res 
erat valde turpis, et quasi contra procreationem 
naturalium membrorum circa pedes, quinimo 
abusus naturae videbatur, ideo Dom. Rex 
Franciae Carolus fecit per praecones pro- 
clamari publice ne aliquis quicunque esset qui 
auderet talia deportare.’”” Pope URBAN V. 
also forbade them; but fashion was stronger 
than kings and popes. The word, according 
to Lirtr#, comes from poullaine (quasi ‘‘pellis 
polonica’’), a kind of Polish leather of which 
they were made. It was applied to the beaks 
of ships, and the beaked and hinged knee- 
pieces to the leg-armor. These were some- 
times fashioned like the head and beak of a 
monstrous bird, which opened and shut with 
the movements of the leg. Of the effect 
thus produced, an amusing caricature may be 


-seen in Doré’s illustration to BALzAc’s story, 
‘L’Héritier du Diable.’ 

The word folainas, meaning a kind of 
gaiters, is found (as a correspondent points 
out) in CERVANTES :—‘‘ antiparas, que... son 
medias calzas con avanpiés, que por su pro- 
prio nombre se suelen llamar folainas’’ 
(‘‘ Rinc. y Cort.’’), VALBUENO derives the word 
from polvo, ‘‘which”’ (as Evciip says) 


absurd.”’ 
Wan. Hanp BROWNE. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


A second edition has appeared of ‘ Anec- 
dotes Nouvelles’ (New York: Charles E. 
Merrill). The opportunity has not been availed 
of to make any new choice of selections, but 
a few hints are introduced as to the best way to 
use a text in teaching beginners. These hints 
are suggestive, and may prove acceptable and 
useful to many a teacher. 


‘Antonymes de la langue frangaise,’ par 
A. MuzzaRELLI (New York: W. R. Jenkins), 
is the production of a practical teacher of the 
French language, the author being known to 
students of French through his connection 
with the Sauveur Summer College of Lan- 
guages. The conception of the book is a 
happy one and will commend itself to teachers 
of French as in a measure novel and in every 
way suggestive. We are perhaps too prone, in - 
our process of desynonomizing (to adopt CoLE- 
RIDGE’s word), to ignore the value of an- 
tonyms, with the sharp contrasts and the bold 
antitheses which they present. PROFESSOR 
MvuZZARELLI’s work is excellently adapted to 
the purpose of enlarging the range of one’s 
French vocabulary, and of impressing the 
meanings of words by the very difference 
which the study of antonyms brings out at 
every step. 


The most recent event of interest to ele- 
_ mentary students of Old French is the appear- 
ance of the second edition, revised and cor- 
rected, of GASTON Paris’ ‘Extraits de la 
Chanson de Roland et de la Vie de Saint 
Louis,’ the first edition of which was reviewed 
at length in these columns (January, 1889). 
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While retaining its original place in the 
Hachette series of Classigues frangais, the 
entire book has been reset in more compact 
and attractive typography and presents a de- 
lightfully clear and inviting page to the learner. 
The utmost care has obviously been bestowed 
on the revision of all parts of the work, the 
suggestions and corrections of MussaFIA, 
DARMESTETER and others having been turned 
to full account and particular attention paid to 
accuracy in the paradigms, references and 
vocabularies. In its present form, the little 
hand-book is truly a polished gem of high 
scholarship, expressly set to meet the desires 
of every beginner in Old French. (Boston: 
Carl Schoenhof. Price 2. fr. 50.) 


The Eighth Annual Report of the Dante 
Society (Cambridge University Press ; 8vo, pp. 
98) mentions the publication of PROFESSOR 
Fay’s ‘Concordance of the Divina Commedia’ 
as the most important event to be noted in the 
Society’s activity for the past year. The re- 
mainder of the edition, after supplying sub- 
scribers, has been placed for sale in the hands 
of Little, Brown & Co., Boston, and Triibner 
& Co., London. Under the stimulus of this 
production a number of workers, connected 
in various capacities with Harvard University, 
_ have undertaken the co-operative compilation 
of a concordance to the ‘Vita Nuova’ and the 

‘Canzoniere,’ which may likewise be published 
“under the auspices of the Society. The prom- 
inent feature of the present report is a prize 
essay (of fifty pages) by Mr. GEorRGE RICE 
CARPENTER, A. B. (Harvard, 1886), entitled 
‘“The Episode of the Donna Pietusa,” being 
a scholarly attempt to elucidate and reconcile 
certain statements in the ‘ Vita Nuova’ and 
the ‘Convito.’ This is followed by a Dante 
bibliography for the year 1888, compiled by 
Mr. William Coolidge Lane, Assistant Libra- 
rian in the Harvard College Library.—The 
membership of the Dante Society, as given in 
this report, numbers fifty-five names, only one 
of which, that of HENry W. LONGFELLOow, is 
marked with the mortuary star. Four of the 
members are credited to England ; while the 
American contingent ranges from Brunswick, 
Maine, to Davenport, Iowa, and from St. Paul, 
Minn., to Washington, D.C. Thirteen of the 


members (including one in England), are 
women—certainly a striking proportion. One 
of the by-laws of the Society reads: ‘‘ Any 
person desirous to become a member of this 
Society may do so by signifying his or her 
wish in writing to the Secretary (Wm. C. Lane, 
Cambridge, Mass.), and by the payment of 
an annual fee of five dollars.’’ The opportu- 
nity to exhibit a personal and helpful interest 
in a literary cause to which comparatively few 
feel themselves called, will doubtless be ap- 
preciated by some to whom the objects of the 
Society have hitherto remained unknown. 


The neat and convenient shape in which 
‘Ruy Blas,’ by Victor HuGo, edited with 
notes by RENA A. MICHAELs,’ has_ been 
brought out by Henry Holt & Co., renders 
the book especially welcome for use in the 
class-room—but not without certain draw- 
backs. A rapid glance discloses that the 
accuracy of text and punctuation is not all 
that could be desired (cf. p. 13,1. 27; p. 31,1. 
15; p- 33,1. 12; p. 37,1. 16; p. 52, 1.4; p. 75; 
1. 25; p. 79, 1. 22; p. 82, 1. 14; p. go, 1.15; p. 
97, |. 29; p. 102, 1. 5; .p. 103, 1.2; p. 105, 1. 11.) 
Neither can the notes as a whole be accounted 
adequate. Against two of them, in particular, 
pupils will need to be put upon their guard.— 

Vous ne me donnez pas du tout d’argent, 
mon maitre ; 
Je m’en passe, 
Editor’s note, p. 109: ‘‘/Je m’en passe—Note 
the use of the reflexive pronoun. ‘I pass that 
by,’ i. e., ‘I will say nothing of that.’’’ 
Again, 
ont greffé deux blasons. 
Moi, je suis le marquis de Finlas; vous le comte 
De Garofa. Tous deux se valent si l’on compte. 
Editor’s note, p. 111: ‘* Tous deux se valent— 
Lit., ‘Both are of worth, that is, worth 
something.’ ’’—Yet these two passages are ex- 
ceedingly clear, se passer d’une chose and 
se valoir being expressions in daily use. 


In ‘La Fontaine’s Fables Choises, edited 
with introduction and notes by L. DELBos’ 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co.) we have a 
little volume containing a judicious selection 
of seventy-eight of LA FONTAINE’s Fables, 
which it is a special pleasure to recommend to 
teachers and students of French. In a brief 
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introduction LA FoNnTAINE’s life and writings 
are summarily reviewed. M. L. DeE.LBos 
boldly asserts that never has a man’s char- 
acter been more wrongly estimated than in 
the case of the great Fabulist. Whether this 
be so or not it is not here the place to argue; 
but it may be incidentally remarked that La 
FonTAINE’s character presents too many de- 
batable points to be so briefly disposed of in 
a few introductory remarks. The notes are 
abundant and good, and the English render- 
ings of difficult passages are generally happy. 


The need of a German dictionary that should 
be at once accurate, fairly complete and yet 
popular enough for the general reader, has long 
been felt. The great work of the Grimms and 
their successors, besides being still incomplete, 
is too large and too expensive for the majority 
of students and readers. JACOB GRIMM mis- 
apprehended the needs and wants of the pub- 
lic when he expressed the hope, ‘‘das W6r- 
terbuch k6énne zum MHausbedarf und mit 
Verlangen oft mit Andacht gelesen werden. 
Warum sollte sich nicht der Vater ein paar 
Worter ausheben und sie Abends mit den 
Knaben durchgehend zugleich ihre Sprach- 
gabe priifen und die eigene auffrischen? Die 
Mutter wiirde gern zuhéren.’’** SANDERS, who 
is more in sympathy with the general reader, 
might have given us a highly useful book if 
the enormous industry evinced in his ‘ W6r- 
terbuch’ and ‘Erganzungsworterbuch’ had 
been coupled with better judgment in regard 
to form. M. HEYNE, well known as a lexico- 
grapher by his contributions to the work com- 
menced by the GrimMs, now offers us a new 
‘Deutsches WoOrterbuch’ (Leipsic: Hirzel ; 
New York: B. Westermann & Co.), which bid 
fair to combine the best scholarship with the 
popular features which have given to WEB- 
TER’s and LittR&’s dictionaries such promi- 


inent places in the educational literature of 


their respective countries. The part (A-Ehe) 
which lies before us gives in 656 columns a 
judicious selection from the list of words 
treated by Grimm. There are about 500 words 
in HeyNeE to the first 1100 in Grimm. The 
majority of the words omitted are self-explain- 
ing compounds. The etymology and history 


*Duncker ‘ Die Briider Grimm,’ p. 92. 


of each word are briefly given, and the various 
meanings are enumerated in their logical 
sequence with numerous examples. While the 
definitions are, as a rule, clear and adequate, 
we regret, particularly in the interests of the 
many foreign students of German who have 
long wished for a German dictionary in Ger- 
man, that the editor has not attempted to 
make all definitions as nearly self-explaining 
as possible. Thus, for example, for the names 
of plants and animals, in which dialect differs 
so much, a scientific terminology should have 
been adopted ; the definition of bachstelze as 
‘‘der bekannte Vogel”’ is well-nigh useless. 
Nor is a definition by means of a rarer word 
of foreign origin, e. g., dalgetreter, “ calcant,”’ 
very helpful. The arrangement of the matter 
and the typography are greatly superior to 
SANDERS’ work. The dictionary will be pub- 
lished in six parts and is to be completed 
within three years. We must reserve a more 
extended review for a future time; for the 
present we can heartily recommend the work 
as the most generally useful of all German 
dictionaries. 


The latest of the annotated Modern Lan- 
guage texts published by D. C. Heath & 
Co., for the use of schools and colleges, is 
Victor HuGo’s ‘Bug Jargal,’ edited by JAMES 
BoiELLE, Senior French Master in Dulwich 
College. The book is provided with preface, 
biographical notice of Victor HuGo, notes and 
appendix. The eleven chapters of text fill 181 
pages, with lines conveniently numbered for 
reference ; while the notes cover forty pages, 
and call attention to the more difficult con- 
structions in syntax and idiom. 


The eleventh improved edition of the 
‘ Mittelhochdeutsche Grammatik nebst W6r- 
terbuch zu Der Nibelunge Nét, zu den Ge- 
dichten Walthers von der Vogelweide und zu 
Laurin, fiir den Schulgebrauch ausgearbeitet’ 
von Ernst MARTIN (Berlin: Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung. 1889. 104 S.) shows no ad- 
vance upon the former editions. Here are 
the original vowels a,7,u, Brechung, Riickum- 
all unchanged since Grimm. It is difficult 
to see how a textbook with so antiquated a 
phonology can yet be used inthe schools, but 
it seems still to find favor. The vocabulary 
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has always been a very convenient one; 
perhaps this helps to keep the book afloat 
with all its antiquated cargo. 


The stock of annotated stories available for 
class-room use is increased by SOUVESTRE’s 
‘Le Mari de Madame de Solange,’ edited by 
PROFEsSOR O. B. Super (Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co.). This text, which asa story is 
interesting though somewhat sudden and un- 
satisfactory in its ending, furnishes material 
for filling out a term’s work with a class not 
far advanced. The style is easy and pleasing. 
The notes are somewhat sparse (two pages 
and ahalf of them for fifty three pages of text), 
but are well put. They are in no case 
etymological, but either give aid in the way of 
renderings or cover historical allusions. 


‘Random Exercises in French Grammar, 
Homonyms and Synonyms, for advanced 
students,’ by LucrtEN BoguEtL, Librarie 
Hachette & Cie., 1888, differs entirely in 
scope and purpose from the preceding. The 
exercises are taken at random only in the 
sense that each serves to illustrate some well- 
defined point in French idiom. It is there- 
fore intended especially for those who wish to 
gain a more thorough knowledge of the spirit 
and history of the language, entirely apart 
from its merely practical side. Words similar 
in sound or signification and yet distinct are 
taken up, and exercises given in the use of 
them. More than one half of the book (the 
whole consists of 290 pages) is occupied by 
the vocabulary of Synonyms and Homonyms, 
a feature to be recommended for the dis- 
tinctions made in usage and meaning, as well 
as for the etymologies and history of words. 


PERSONAL. 


R. W. Moore, Professor of French and 
Latin in Georgetown College, Ky., is settled 
for the winter at the university of Strasburg, 
Germany, where he is pursuing studies in 
Romance and Germanic philology. 


Mr. W. R. Morritt has been appointed 
to the Chair of ‘‘Slavonic Philology and An- 
tiquities’’ recently created at the University 
of Oxford, England. PROFESSOR MORFILL is 


the most eminent English Slavist and, since 
the death of the late Mr. RALsTon, has had 
to battle almost alone for the cultivation and 


_ promotion of Slavic studies in Great Britain. 


This recognition, by the university, of his un- 
remitting activity and distinguished merit in 
the field of his preference, will be everywhere 
a source of congratulation to the lovers of 
the Slavonic languages and literatures. The 
Transactions of the London Philological Soci- 
ety owe to the accurate research of this 
specialist the annual reports on the progress 
and development of Slavonic philology. In 
1877 he published here a lucid sketch of the 
Russian language and its dialects. Some of . 
his further publications are a useful ‘ Manual of 
Slavonic Literature’ (1883), a ‘Serbian Gram- 
mar’ (1889), and an excellent little ‘Russian 
Grammar’ comprising a careful selection of 
reading material with vocabulary, recently 
issued by the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


L. E. Horninc, Associate Professor of 
Modern Languages at Victoria University, 
Cobourg, Canada, was in April last granted 
leave of absence for two years to pursue his 
studies in Teutonics, in Germany. He spent 
the summer semester at Breslau with Profes- 
sors KOLBING, Fick and Gaspary, and this 
winter is engaged in work on Old English and 
German with Professors HEYNE, ROETHE and 
BRANDL of the University of Gottingen. 


At the opening of the present academic 
year, EDwARD M. Brown was called to Cor- 
nell University as Acting Assistant Professor 
of English, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
absence in Europe of PRoFEssOR HIRAM 
CorSON. PROFESSOR BROWN was graduated 
at the University of Michigan in 1880; for four 
years after this he was Principal of a City 
High School where he taught English Litera- 
ture and Latin; in 1886 he went to Germany 
to continue his studies in English philology, 
and spent there six semesters, distributed 
among the universities of Strasburg, Berlin, 
Halle and Gottingen. 


Mr. C. FontTAINE, formerly of the Wash- 
ington High School, has in press the second 
volume of his ‘ Historiettes modernes’ (cf. 
Mop. Lane. NorEs, vol. iv, p. 195), published 
by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
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Dr. OrTo’s edition of MarrET’s ‘Silvanire’ 
(cf. Mop. LANG. Notes, vol iv, p. 63) is ready 
to be issued in PRoF. VOLMOLLER’s Samm- 
lung franzosischer Neudrucke. 


Dr. JOHN BELL HENNEMAN, who is now 
Professor of English and History at the Hamp- 
den-Sidney College (Virginia) was graduated at 
the University of Berlin last July; his disser- 
tation is entitled, ‘‘ Untersuchungen itiber das 
mittelenglische Gedicht ‘Wars of Alexander’.’’ 
Dr. HENNEMAN is a native of Spartanburg, 
S. C. The last three years of his college 
course were spent at the University of Vir- 
ginia, where in 1883 he received the degree of 
A. B.; in 1884 that of A. M. Previous to his 
three years’ course (1886-89) at Berlin, he 
served Wofford College (S. C.) as Assistant 
in Languages. 

Dr. CHARLES HARRIS was appointed some 
months ago Professor of the German Language 
and Literature at Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio, in place of JAMES KING NEWTON, re- 
signed. PRoFessoR Harris is a graduate 
(1879) of Indiana University and in 1883 re- 
ceived the Ph.D. degree at the University of 
Leipsic, Germany. He afterward taught for 
two years in the Common Schools of Illinois, 
then in the Academy at Vincennes, Indiana, 
whence he passed to the Illinois Normal 
School as teacher of French and German. 
Dr. Harris has in press a work entitled, 
‘Selections for German Composition, with 
Notes and Vocabulary,’ which is to be pub- 
lished by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

GeorGE M. Harper has been appointed 
Instructor in French at his Alma Mater, Prince- 
ton College, N. J., where he was graduated in 
1884 and afterward studied abroad for two 
years. During this time he spent one semester 
at the University of Géttingen and two semes- 
ters at the University of Berlin. He has had 
editorial experience on the New York 7ribune 
with which he was connected for six months 
and later, also, on Scribner’s Magazine where 
he was an assistant editor for two years. 


F. C. SumicHrast has been appointed As- 
sistant Professor of French at Harvard Uni- 
versity, Mass. PROFESSOR SUMICHRAST began 
his career as a teacher in Scotland and subse- 
quently resided in London, whence he came 


to Canada in 1870 to fill the Chair of Modern 
Languages at King’s College University, 
Nova Scotia. In 1875, he became Registrar 
of the University of Halifax, N. S., and Ex- 
aminer in French to the University. While 
here he held also the position of Interpreter 
to the Court of Vice-Admiralty, of Examiner 
to the Barrister’s Society, and of Sub-Ex- 
aminer for the Gilchrist Scholarship for Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island. In 1881 he 
took charge of Fort Massey Academy for 
Boys and, later, established the Girton House 
School for Girls whence he passed again, as 
Governor, to King’s College University, N. S. 
On coming to Boston in 1887, he was appointed 
Instructor in French at Harvard University 
which position he held until the promotion as 
indicated above. During his twenty years of 
experience in working for the press, PRor. 
SUMICHRAST has contributed articles to Bel- 
JSord’s Magazine, the Canadian Monthly, the 
Toronto Nation, the Halifax Critic, the Lon- 
don Builder, the London Field, Hunts’ Maga- 
zine and the New York Outing. A translation 
into English of Dr. Pusey’s ‘Apologia,’ a dro- 
chure on the ‘Painters represented in the 
Dresden Museum”’ and the following anno- 
tated editions are due also to his pen: ‘L’Abbé 
Constantin’ by L. HALEvy, ‘Les Fréres Co- 
lombe’ by PEYREBRUNE, ‘Le Chien du Capi- 
taine’ by ENAULT, ‘L’Attelage de la Marquise’ 
by TinsEAu, ‘Une Dot’ by ‘Le 
Gendre de M. Poirier’ by AUGIER& SANDEAU, 
‘Les Trois Mousquetaires’ by Dumas. Be- 
sides these, PRorF. SUMICHRAST has in press 
annotated editions of ‘Horace’ by Corneille, 
‘Andromaque’ by Racine, ‘L’Honneur et 
l’Argent’ by PONSARD. 


CAMILLE RIED has been appointed Instruc- 
tor in Modern Languages at Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass. Mr. RIED received his 
early education in Germany and France and 
later went to Spain where he spent three 
years. Oncoming to America, he first entered 
upon a business career, but afterward turned 
his attention to languages, history and mathe- 
matics and, three years ago, opened a school 
in Boston for both classical and modern lan- 
guages. In this post he continued till his ap- 
pointment as noted above. 
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L. F. Loos has been appointed Instructor in 
German at Western College, Toledo, Iowa, in 
the place of Proressor Isaac A Loos re- 


signed. Mr. Loos is of German birth and has 


studied at the College just named for three 
years. He is yet a member of the Junior 
class, Ph.B. course, and the appointment to his 
present post is regarded as only provisional. 


LAWRENCE FossLerR has been appointed 
Instructor in Modern Languages at his Alma 
Mater,the University of Nebraska, in the place 
of Dr. J. A. Fontarne (cf. Mop. LANG. 
Notes, vol. ii, p. 235) resigned. Mr. Foss- 
LER received his early educa.ion in the Vodks- 
und hohere Birgerschule of Germauy. On 
coming to this country, he entered the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska at Lincoln, where he was 
graduated in 1881. He subsequently spent a 
year (1881-82) in Paris, attending lectures at 
the Collége de France, whence he returned to 
America to occupy successively the position 
of Instructor in Modern Languages, of As- 
sistant Principal and of Principal in the Lincoln 
High-School. 


C. E. GoopELL has been appointed In- 
structor in Modern Languages at his Alma 
Mater, Franklin College, Franklin, Ind., in 
the place of Mr. J. D. BruNER (cf. Mop. 
LANG. NoTeEs vol. iv, p. 258), resigned. Mr. 
GOODELL was graduated in 1888 and _ his 
present appointment is considered only tem- 
porary. 

Dr. WALLER DEERING has recently assum- 
ed the charge of the “School of Teutonic 
languages’ at the Vanderbilt University. He 
is a graduate of the same Institution (A. M., 
1885), and for a year after his graduatiou (1885- 
86) was there enrolled as Fellow in German. 
A leave of absence was next granted him by 
his Alma Mater, for an extended course of 
study in Germany ; this course extended over 
the last three years and consisted in attendance 
on the lectures offered at the University of 
Leipsig in the departments for English, 
German and the Romance Languages. Dr. 
DEERING offered a_ dissertation on ‘‘The 
Anglo-Saxon Poets on the Judgement Day”; 
it will soon be published. In association with 
Dr. McC_umpna, of Bryn Mawr College, Dr. 
DEERING is preparing an English translation 
of WULKER’s ‘Grundriss zur Geschichte der 
Angelsachsischen Litteratur.’ 


The January number (vol. x, No. 117) of the 
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Diail contains a succinct review by MELVILLE 
B. ANDERSON of ‘‘Two Books concerning 
Chaucer.’’ The first of these is ‘Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales’ by JoHN SAUNDERS; the 
second, ‘Chaucer: The Legend of Good 
Women’ by the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT.— 
The Popular Science Monthly for December 
1889, pp. 242-257, has the continuation and 
conclusion of StR MORELL MACKENZIE’S ar- 
ticle on ‘‘Speech andSong’”’ (cf. Mop. LANG. 


* Notes vol, iv, p. 257).—Science for January 3, 


pp. 5-7, contains selections from PROFESSOR 
MELVILLE BELL’s interesting address ‘‘ Pho- 
netics,’’ delivered before the Phonetic Section 
of the Modern Language Association at its 
Annual Convention held in Harvard Universi- 
ty on December 26, 27, 28, 1889.—ProF. H. H. 
BovEsEN has an article entitled ‘‘ The Nixy’s 
Strain’? in the Thanksgiving number of the 
Youth's Companion.—Lippincott’s Magazine 
for January has, pp. 88-98, ‘‘The Theatrical 
Renaissance of Shakespeare’? by Epwarp 
Futter, also Nathaniel Parker Willis”? by 
RICHARD HENRY STODDARD.—The Academy 
(Syracuse) for December 1889, contains an 
article on ‘‘ Comparative Grammar’”’ by PRoF. 
Morton W. Easton, of the University of 
Penna., also ‘‘ The Unscientific Method’”’ by 
Fe.ix E. SCHELLING of the same university. 
This number gives us, also, ‘‘The Order of 
English Studies in the Secondary Schools,” 
by Ipa M. STREET and a discussion of this 
paper by Lois McManon.—At the Annual 
Convention of the College Association of the 
Middle States and Maryland, held on Novem- 
ber 29 and 30, in the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, Pror. Francis A. Marcu of Lafayette 
College, read a paper on ‘‘ The Study of Eng- 
lish required for Admission to College,’’ and 
ProFEssorR Horatio S. WHITE of Cornell 
University, presented a. communication on 
‘‘ The Admission of Students to the University 
on Certificates.’,—On December 4th, 1889, 
Proressor Hunt, of Princeton College, read 
a paper entitled ‘‘The Impassioned Style,” 
before the Presbyterian Ministers Association 
of Philadelphia. Pror. Hunt has also an- 
nounced a series of four papers on Old Eng- 
lish studies which will be published in the 
Homiletic Review for 1890: 1. Bede, the Old 
English Church Historian; 2. Cynewulf, Tri- 
logy of Christian Song; 3. Specimens of Old 
English Religious Satire ; 4. Oron,an Old Eng- 
lish Poet-Homilist. 
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JOURNAL NOTICES. 


ANGLIA, VOL. XII. Parts I, Il AND II1.—Schir- 
mer, G., Ueber James Sheridan Knowles’ William 
Tell.—Fluegel, E., Pyramys and Thysbe.—Kail, J., 
Ueber die parallelstellen in der angelstichsischen 
poesie.—Mann, M., Quentin Durward.—Koeppel, E., 
Die englischen Tasso-tibersetzungen des 16. jahr- 
hunderts.—Sarrazin, @., Die entstehung der Hamlet- 
tragidie.—Hoffer, 0., Ueber die entstehung des angel- 
sichsischen gedichtes ‘ Daniel.’—Fluegel, E., Lieder- 
sammlungen des xvi. jahrhunderts.—Sopp, W., Ortho- 
graphie und aussprache der ersten neueng]. bibeltiber- 
setzung des William Tyndale.—Haase, F. K., Die 
altengl. bearbeitungen von Grosseteste’s ‘Chasteau 
d’amour’ verglichen mit der quelie.—Sarrazin, @., Die 
‘Fata Apostolorum’ und der dichter Kynewulf.— 
Huppe, H., Die priposition for.—Miller, Th., The 
position of Grendel’s arm in Heorot.—Letzner, K., 
Die Cotswaldspiele und ihre dichterische verherrlich- 
ung.—Luick, K., Zur metrik der mittelengl. reimend- 
alliterierenden dichtung.—Fluegel, E., Ein brief 
Emerson’s.—Sattler, W., Englische Kollectaneen. 


ENGLISCHE STUDIEN, VOL. XIII, PART I1.—Kup- 
ferschmidt, Max, Ueber das handschriftenverhiltniss 
der Winchester-annalen.—Kellner, Leon, Sir Clyomon 
and Sir Clamydes, ein romantisches schauspiel des 16. 
jahrhunderts.—Jameson, J. F., Historical Writing in 
the United States.—Reviews: ten Brink. B., Beowulf, 
Untersuchungen (H. Miller).—Weitzenboeck, G., Zur 
reform des sprachunterrichts (H. Klinghardt).—Wil- 
ke, E., Anfangsunterricht im Englischen (A. Ram- 
beau).—Krause, E. F., England (A. Brennecke).— 
Dohme, R., Das englische haus (A. Brennecke).— 
Schmeding, Der aufenthalt der neuphilologen und 
das studium moderner sprachen im auslande (R. 
Oppenheim). 


PoeT-LoRE. October, November, December : Scudder, 
Vida D., Womanhood in Modern Poetry.—Hausknecht, 
Emil, Shakespeare in Japan.—Groff, Alice, The True 
Greatness of Browning.—Rolfe, W. J., Blue Eyes and 
other in Shakespeare.—Dole, N. H., Shakespeare and 
the Russian Drama.—Fleay, F. @., Annals of Shakes- 
pearé’s “ Fellow,” Robert Armin.—Clarke, Helen A., 
The Throstie Song.—Pendleton, Charlotte, A Spring 
Seng.—Morris, H. 8., A Poetic Symposium. In the 
Manner of * The Quair,”’—Williams, F. H., Chanson of 
Henry IV.—Temple, Stephen, Ballade of the Ladyes of 
Long Syne.—Pendleton, Charlotte, From the Roman 
de Ja Rose.—Korner, Sinclair, Shakespeare’s Inherit- 
ance from the Fourteenth Century.—Pancost, H. 8., 
* Luria”; Its story and motive.—King, J. Shake- 
speare at the Paris Exposition. 


SHAKESPEARIANA, October, November, December: 
Thomas, (©. W., Shakespeare—The Man or the Book.— 
La Fleur, E., “ King Richard the Third.” —Fleming, W. 
H., A Study in “Much Ado.” —Pancost, H. 8., Prince 
Hamlet’s Outing.—Grifiths, L. M., Hamlet’s Mental 
Condition.—Taylor, John, Shakespeare’s Religion.— 
Waites, A., The Baconian Comedy of Errors.—Rogers, 
8., A Contemporary of Shakespeare’s. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR DEUTSCHE PHILOLOGIE VOL. 
No. 4.—Sievers, E., Himmelgartner Bruch- 
stiicke.—Hamburger, P., Der Dichter des jiingeren 
Titurel.—Matthias, E., Erasmus Alberus Gespriich 
von der schlangen verftihrung (die ungleichen kinder 
Evae).—Bolte, J., Ein Brief Johann Laurembergs.— 
Miscellen und litteratur.—VYoL. XXII, No. |, Kahl, 
W., Die bedeutungen und der syntactische gebrauch 
der verba‘kinnen’ und ‘mdgen’ im altdeutschen.— 
Mueller-Frauenstein, @., ber Ziglers Asiatische 
Banise.—Payer, R. v., Eine quelle des Simplicissimus. 
—Wlislocki, H. v., Zum Tellenschuss.—Litteratur.— 
No. 2.—Mogk, E., Untersuchungen zur Snorra-Edda. 
I. Der sogenannte zweite grammatische traktat.— 
Mueller-Frauenstein, &., Uber Ziglers Asiatische 
Banise. (schluss).—Maurer, K., Gudbrandur Vigfis- 
son, Nekrolog.—Miscellen und litteratur.—No, 3.— 
Jackel, H., Die alaisiagen Bede und Fimmilene.— 
Piper, P., Zu Notkers Rhetorik.—San Marte, Uber den 
bildungsgang der gral- und Parzivaldichtung in 
Frankreich und Deutschland.—Euling, K., Ein quod- 
libet.—Euling, K., Eine ltigendichtung.—Neumann, A., 
und Schroeder, F., Zum Passional.—Pietsch, P., Ein 
unbekanntes oberdeutsches glossar zu Luthers bi- 
beltibersetzung.—Fraenkel, L., Um stiidte werben 
und verwantes in der deutschen dichtung des 16. und 
17. jahrhunderts, nebst parallelen aus dem 18. und 19. 
—Miscellen und litteratur. 


BEITRAEGE ZUR GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN 
SPRACHE UND LITERATUR. VOL. XIV, No. 3.— 
Stickeiberger, H., Consonantismus der mundart von 
Schaffhausen.—Winteler, J.,. Ueber die verbindung 
der ableitungssilbe got. -aij-, ahd. -azz- mit guttural 
ausgehenden stiimmen resp. wurzeln.—Leitzmann, 
A., Zur laut- und formenlehre von Grieshabers pre- 
digten.—Beer, L., Zur Hildensage.—Waag, A., Zum 
‘lob Salomos.’—Jellinek, M. H., Ueber einige fille des 
wechsels von w und g im alts. und ags.—Kluge, Fr., 
Kater und verwantes.—-Hildebrand, R., Ein viertes 
mhd. ein.—Michel, R., Zu Perzival.—Berichtigungen. 


LITTERARISCHES CENTRALBLATT. 1889. No. 
48.—W:igand, G., Die Sprache der Olympo-Walachen. 
—Hum)bert,C., Molicres l’Avare.—Schmeding, Der Auf- 
enthalt der Neuphilologen und das Studium moder- 
ner Sprachen im Auslande.—No. 49.—Somer, 0,, 
Erster Versuch tiber die englische Hirtendichtung.— 
Ferrieri, P., Francesco de Sanctis e la critica litteraria. 
—No. 50.—Quiehl, K., Einftihrung in die franzésische 
Aussprache.—Elze, K., Notes on Elisabethan drama- 
tists.—No. 51.—Desdevises du Dezert, G., S. Loup, abbé 
de Ferriéres, lettres. 


Arkiv FOR Norpisk FILOLOG!. NEW SERIES. 
Vo. Il. PART Vexlen nordisk.— 
Jonsson, Finnur, Om skjaldepoesien og de celdste 
skjalde.—Porkelsson, Jon., Gudbrandur Vigffsson.— 
Tamm, Fredr,, Anmiilan av “ Ordbok éfver Svenska 
medeltidsspraket af K. F. Séderwall, h. 1-9.”—Lars- 
son, Ludwig, Anmilan av “ D&befonten i Akirkeby 
kirke af Ludy. F. A. Wimmer.”’—Lind, E. H., Biblio- 
graphi fdr aren 1887 ock 1888.—Kock, Axel, Till viix- 
lingen 7 : 2 i forunordiska sprak. 
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